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: The Allies Have Him by the Throat 
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"George Williams —what is a plastic?” 


Georce: Well, ah...I guess you’d say 
a plastic is a . . . well, a new kind of 
stuff that they’re going to make al- 
most everything out of after the war. 


Grace: Right! Now, Mabel, what isa... 


Fred: Wait a minute, Grace! You can’t 
count George right on that answer. 


Grace: And why not? 


Fred: He said it was something néw. 
*Tisn’t! Out at Armstrong’s we’ve 
been making things out of plastics 
for . . . well, twenty years at least. 


Henry: What? Armstrong in the plastic 
business? 


Fred: Sure—and in a big way, too. 


Henry: I knew you made a lot of differ- 
ent things—linoleum, Quaker Rugs, 
asphalt tile, cork gaskets . . . but I 
never knew that Armstrong was in 
the plastic business. 


Freo: What you don’t know, Henry, is 
that we use plastics to make every 
one of those things you just men- 
tioned—and a lot more besides. 


YES, WE'RE IN THE “PLASTIC BUSINESS,” TOO! 
Some of our products you’d recognize 
at once as being “‘plastics’”—the molded 
caps on bottles and jars, for instance. 
But you’ll probably be as surprised as 
Henry was to learn that the baked- 
enamel surface of an Armstrong’s Quaker 
Rug is made with plastics, that other 
plastics contribute to the quality of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum, and that the most 
important ingredient in Armstrong’s 
Asphalt Tile is a plastic that our chem- 
ists call ‘“‘coumarone-indene.” 


Yes, Fred is right—except for saying 
that we’ve been working with plastics 
for twenty years. Actually, we started 
thirty-four years ago, using plastics 
to bind together the cork particles in 


cork compositions. Since then, our uses 
of plastics and synthetic resins have 
branched out in all directions. Today, a 
great many of the more than 360 
Armstrong products either are plastics 
or contain important plastic ingredients. 


In developing and manufacturing these 
products, our research and production 
men have accumulated a wealth of 
knowledge about the properties of plas- 
tics. We’re happy that this experience 
has helped us do a good job of forming 
plastic gun turret enclosures for war 
planes . . . molding plastic detonator 
holders for projectiles . . . and many 
other war-needed Armstrong products. 
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Maker of hundreds 
of products for Home, 
Industry, and Victory 
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It’s a snap 
with rubber down on the farm 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


ILLIONS of radishes, beets, car- 
rots have to be tied in bunches 
for market . . . it takes manpower, 
and there isn’t any. An Ohio farmer 
had an idea for a machine that would 
roll the vegetables into bunches and 
then snap a rubber band around them. - 
With it one man could do the work 
of five. He perfected it and vegetables 
went to market faster than ever be- 
fore. Then natural rubber became im- 
possible to get. 

He tried synthetic rubber but it 
wasn’t elastic enough—a band big 
enough to go over the heads of the 
vegetables wouldn’t snap back around 


the stems tight enough to hold them. 

And workmen for hand tying were 

getting more and more impossible to 
nd. 

The farmer heard of B. F. Good- 
rich developments in synthetic rubber, 
and so came here. Engineers believed 
if they solved this problem the de- 
velopment would have war applica- 
tions, so they went to work. 

They knew the molecular structure 
which gives natural rubber its snap 
and literally built a new synthetic 
around it. Don’t expect it yet in office 
rubber bands but it put this vegetable 
bunching machine in motion again 


and released men for important work 
elsewhere on the farm. 


This is typical of B. F. Goodrich 
reseatch which is constantly applied 
to every rubber product you use— 
specialties as well as standard belting, 
hose and packing. Because this re- 
search and improvement are going on 
all the time, it pays to find out what 
improvements B. F. .Goodrich has 
made recently in the rubber products 
you buy. The B. F. Goodrich Co., In- 
dustrial Products Division, Akron, O. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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> hn inquisitive young ‘un has just 
made the happy discovery that he owns 
ten toes. Also ten fingers. Which is 
standard equipment, and as it should be. 


: But if his earliest ancestors had come 
into the world with twelve of each in- 
stead, life would be simpler for lads 
like him when they start to school. 


First, there'd be fewer fractions toworry 
about. Because twelve is divisible by 
four numerals, .2, 3,4 and6... while 


N.W. AYER & SON 


only 2 or 5 “goezinta” ten. Neverthe- 
less, the fact remains that his great-great- 
great-etc.-grandpappy, counting on his 
pinkies, bequeathed us a system of 
arithmetic based on the latter number. 


So business and industry deal in the 
decimal system, rather than 12’s, and 
for that system there is one bright note 
at least. Namely, the Comptometer . . . 
a figure-work whiz that adds, sub- 
tracts, multiplies and divides not only 
by ten, or twelve, but what-you-will. 


And because the machine does all these 
things in the least time . . . at the lowes 
cost .. . with the utmost accuracy . .« 
Management relies increasingly upon 


_ this team that time has proved: Compt 


ometer Adding-Calculating Machines, 


and modern Comptometer methods. 


The Comptometer, made only by Fel 
& Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, is sold exclusively by the 
Comptometer Company, 1731 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois 








Showers and cooler 


American kids are like that. Comes 
hot weather, they'll roll on the lawn 
under the hose or leap whooping into 
ponds and pools to keep cool. And 
engines are just like people, that way. 
Keep *em cool, and they'll be more 
vigorous and energetic. That’s why 
General Motors creates good weather 
for them to work in, right inside them. 
Here’s the story: 


1. minute an engine starts, a cool- 
ing system must start right with it. 


The temperature has to be brought to 
the point where the engine operates 
best, and kept there. 


That’s why General Motors engineers, 
always workirig to make more and 

















better things for more people, studied 
and tested radiators and cooling 
systems for so many years. 


They devised radiators, oil coolers 
and air coolers for all kinds of 
engines. Your own General Motors 
car benefited enormously from their 
research — at the same time they were 
finding out how to liquid-cool a 2000- 
horsepower airplane motor before it 
was even built. 


: a came a war of machines — 
engine against engine. 


And the cooling systems General 
Motors men had developed met the 
test fairly. They helped those LST’s : 
and LCI’s to swarm up to the beaches 

















on D-Day. They helped to keep subs 
cool and livable. They helped to keep 
airplane engines singing their long 
song. This very minute, our fight- 
ing men, earnest and intent, are bent 
over the gauges and indicators that 
tell of tip top weather inside their 
engines. 


Here again, peacetime experience and 
research helped turn the tide of war. 
The American way of throwing open 
the doors of opportunity to men of 
enterprise once more proved its value. 


And in the fertile, productive years 
ahead it will make, in even greater 
measure, its contribution to the 
happiness and prosperity of all. 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
CHEVROLET e PONTIAC ¢« OLDSMOBILE ¢ BUICK 
CADILLAC e BODY BY FISHER ¢ FRIGIDAIRE 


GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
Every Sunday Afternoon 


GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 


NBC Network 
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Upon the death of.a friend you should go 


at once to the house, write “With sym- . 


pathy” on your card and leave it at the 
door. Or, you write a letter to the family. 
In either case you send flowers, addressed 
either to the funeral of (name of the de- 
ceased) or to the nearest relative. The lat- 
ter method is preferable, if the relative is a 
friend. But the former method is followed 
if the deceased alone was known to you. 


On the card accompanying the flowers, 
and addressed to one of the family, you 
write “With sympathy,” or “With deep- 
est sympathy,” or “With heartfelt sym- 
pathy,” or “With love and sympathy.” 
When flowers are addressed to funeral 
of the deceased, no message is included. 
If there is a notice in the papers requesting 


od aye 


that no flowers be sent, you disregard it 
only if you are a very intimate friend. 


A very natural impulse of kindness is to 
send a few flowers with a note either im- 
mediately or a few days or weeks after the 
funeral to any bereaved person who is par- 
ticularly in your thoughts. A few flowers — 
sent from time to time—possibly for long 
afterward — are especially comforting in 


- their assurance of continued sympathy. 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION 
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Coast-to-coast record: 6 hrs., 3 min., 50 sec. 


It's 11:38 o'clock in Seattle on the morn- 
ing of January 9, 1945. A new Boeing 
giant of the skies—the C-97 Army trans- 
port—lifts into the air and heads east. 


One hour—up 30,000 feet and smooth 
sailing. Two hours — 45 below outside, 
warm and comfortable inside. Three 
hours—high above storms over the Dako- 
tas. Four hours—the mighty Mississippi 
far below. Five hours—over Ohio. 


Six hours—3 minutes—50 seconds— 
and the big ship arrives in Washington, 
D.C... . 2323 miles at an average 
speed of 383 miles an hour with tail 
winds averaging about 45 mph .. . a 
hew coast-to-coast record! 

Behind this historic flight is the bright 
lue-print of a new era in air travel. For 


DESIGNERS OF THE B-29 SUPERFORTRESS - THE FLYING FORTRESS ~ THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 
THE KAYDET TRAINER © THE STRATOLINER ¢ PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 


.the C-97 transport is the military fore- 


runner of the great post-war luxury air- 
liner—the Boeing Stratocruiser. 


With the advent of this new super- 
transport, the rosy promises of .tomor- 
row’s aviation become realities. You'll 
lunch in the East, dine on the West 
Coast. You'll travel in luxurious comfort, 
and at surprisingly low cost. 


A huge double-deck, four-engine air- 
plane, capable of carrying up to 100 
persons, the Boeing Stratocruiser will 
have operating ranges up to 3500 miles 
with ample fuel reserves. When flying 
at over-weather altitudes, atmospheric 
conditions inside the pressurized cabin 
will be equivalent to comfortable low- 
level flight. 
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Finish the Fight — with War Bonds 


The Boeing Stratocruiser is the new- 
est member of a famous family of four- 
engine champions. The aerodynamic > 
advancements built into this big ship 
have been thoroughly war-tested in the 
B-29 Superfortress, and are the result of 
long experience in the design and de- 
velopment of the Boeing Flying Fortress, 
Stratoliner and Clipper. The record- 
breaking performance of the C-97 offers 
striking evidence of what you may expect 
from this new Boeing airliner. 


When victory is won, the same skill in de- 
sign, engineering and manufacture which 
has established Boeing leadership in the 
big bomber field will bring you the Strato- 
cruiser and other advancements in air trans- 
- You can be sure .. . if it’s “Built by 
oeing” it’s out in front. 


BOEING 











EAT HEARTY—THIS MEAL’S ON EGYPT! 


Another reason why we 
must keep our merchant fleets 


Foreign nations pay the bill for many 
meals your family eats. By buying 
things grown or made in the U. S., they 
add billions of dollars every year to 
American wages and salaries. 

Our steel industry alone, in normal 
times, sends around $200,000,000 
worth of products overseas in merchant 
vessels, And those same ships bring 
back to us thousands of things we need 
to eat or wear or use. 

Your “international shopping” is 





Experienced seamen needed now! Urgent— 
to help win the war. Fast upgrading, at- 
tractive pay. See your Maritime Union or 
afty U.S.E.S. office. 











best protected by shipping that owes its 
first allegiance to you—shipping that’s 
owned, operated and manned by Ameri- 
cans. In peace, it serves your needs 
. . . in war, it’s a ready-made life-line 
for our Navy. 


U. S. shipping is our protection 


Congress recognized this in the 
famous Merchant Marine Act of 1936* 
which provides for an efficient, modern 
American-flag merchant marine. War 
dramatically proved our need, and to- 
day our fast-built fleets are literally 
making victory possible. 


American Exp 


American Export Lines are operat- 
ing a large share of the country’s re- 
born merchant shipping — in our own 
particular field of Mediterranean and 
Indian Ocean routes, and in other areas 
as well. We look forward to a time 
when our cargoes and ports of call will 
be determined by what you and other 
Americans want to buy or sell abroad. 


*“Necessary for the national defense and 
(our) foreign and domestic commerce,” 
says this great Act, is a merchant fleet “con- 
structed in the U.S., manned with a trained 
and efficient citizen personnel, owned and 
operated under the U. S. flag by citizens.” 


orf Lines 
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sloll sal-ter-t— 
Gaged 
Per Minute 


Thanks to 
MICRO 
SWITCHES 


The ‘‘Gage-O-Matic” precision gaging machine built by 
the General Control-Company for Hamilton Standard Pro- 
pellors is truly an ingenious device. It is used for high-speed 
multiple-dimension gaging of small parts to determine 
whether they are within allowable tolerance. 

Electrical control is provided by pairs of Micro Switches, 
actuated by micrometer heads mounted on a sliding bar. If 
part being tested is in tolerance, one Micro Switch is actuated 
... if under tolerance, both are actuated . . . if over tolerance, 
neither is actuated. 

This is only one example of Micro Switch’s adaptability 
to a wide range of unusual tasks in war and peace produc- 
tion. Although small-sized and sensitive, Micro Switches 
are durable and dependable. Your engineers should have our 
Handbook-Catalog. Write for copies. 





Micro Switches do fantastic things 


They control temperatures, help to package products, bottle fluids, 
record airplane flights, make change, dispense drinks, heat water, 
steer ships, control electronic tubes .. . do 1,001 odd but important 
jobs in industry and commerce! Doubtless Micro Switch can serve 


jour business by cutting costs, speeding production, or even im- 


proving your present or planned product. 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK \ a EXTRA WAR BONDS 
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Small parts are fed through in- 
clined chute by rotating hopper. 
Part is stopped at intervals by 
solenoid-controlled levers, and 
positioned between gaging 
plunger and anvil. Solenoid on 
gaging head is released, and the 
spring permits plunger assembly 
to descend and contact the part. 
After gaging, assembly is raised 
by solenoid, and part (if accept- 
able) advanced to next stage. If 
found to be over or under toler- 
ance, part is dropped through a 
tube to proper rejection drawer, 
thus segregating rejected parts 
for their particular defect. 








The basic Micro Switch is a thumb- 
size, feather-light, plastic enclosed, 
precision, snap-acting switch, Un- 
derwriters’ listed and rated at 


-1200 V. A., at 125 to 460 volts 


a-c. Capacity on d-c depends on 
load characteristics. Accurate re- 
producibility of performance is 


maintained over millions of operations. Basic switches of 
different characteristics are combined with various actuators 
and metal housings to meet a wide range of requirements. 








Womens hands are 
a great worry t 


i EVER you have had trouble keeping 
your hands white and smooth—that 
trouble is multiplied today. °. 


So it may be of more than ordinary 
interest to you to learn how seriously 
Good Housekeeping takes your hand 
problems. 


Years ago, we set up a guiding prin- 
ciple for Good Housekeeping Magazine. 
We decided that this magazine must 
provide you with material upon which 
you could depend— material which 
would consistently represent “‘the best 
interests of the public.” 


With this as our aim, we analyze, ex- 
amine and re-examine ideas, methods 
and products—thinking always of how 
they will best serve you. 


We take no claimd 
pe pat 


Suppose a manufacturer says your 
hands can be lovélier within a given 


time, if you use his mild soap for dishes, 
instead of a strong soap. 


Do you know what we do for you? 
First of all our chemists analyze the soap. 


One hand in glave, one exposed.| That’s how 





our testers do dishes, to see: whether a new 
water softener is really ‘‘easy on the hands.’* 


Then we actually put girls to work 
washing dishes. In one such case, we had 
them wash breakfast, lunch, and dinner 
dishes every day for four weeks. 


They used a strong soap for two weeks, 
Then their hands were photographed. 
(Color photos, that showed every trace 
of redness and irritation.) 


After that, dishes were washed with 
the mild soap for two weeks, Then we 
took more photographs. 


And the two sets of photographs were 
compared. 


While all this went on, the dishwash- 
ers’ hands were examined’ daily by the 
head of our Beauty Clinic. Her findings 
were recorded. Charts were kept, in- 
cluding even such details as temperature 
and rainfall—to make allowance for chill 
or wet weather. 


An accredited dermatologist checked 
our findings. . . to make doubly sure 
results were scientifically correct. 


If our investigations hadn’t proved to 
our satisfaction that the manufacturers” 
claims were justified, you would never 
have read his advertisement in Good 
Housekeeping Magazine! : 





SOMEWHERE OVER HERE 


| SOMEWHERE OVER THERE 








ARE YOU IN THE WAR 100%? 


@ Every man or woman in the armed services is in 
the war 100%. Does your war effort add up to 100%? 
Check up and see! If you do these things regularly 
—score 10% each. If sometimes—score 5% each. 


UF THERE WERE MORE NURSES AIOES AT 
WOME, MORE ARMY NURSES COULD 


WHO. ME BE A NURSES AIOE? 
GUT I HAVENT TIME! 
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You see, we believe we are as respon- 
sible for the advertising statements as 
for the editorial statements. So we try to 
make sure that the advertising informa- 
tion you get from our pages is as accu- 
rate as the editorial information. ‘ 


That’s how far we go to deserve your 
faith, your confidence in Good House- 
keeping. ; 


What Tnivches your hand 
Touches our inloeil 


To give you dependable advice about 
hand creams, we have testers try out a 
new cream on one hand and elbow, and a 
lotion whose effect we know on the other, 


We check for dampness, stickiness, 
and odor . . . as well as the effect on 
the skin. 


When we examine nail polish for wear, 
we give our testers two manicures, a 
week apart, then: observe results care- 
fully. We count the nicks and chips... 








FOR VICTORY x BUY JU. S. 


and their size. We see whether the polish 
stays glossy or grows dull. 


A cuticle softener must demonstrate 
that it softens cuticle without irritation, 
and easily—before we give it our OK. 





Polish must come off easily, as well as go on 





that way. So our Beauty Expert tries a new 
polish remover on the hands of testers, who 
then get free manicures. 


So that we may see the effect of two 
toilet soaps on the skin, dozens of women 
soak hands, to the elbow, for 20 minutes 


The Homemakers’ 
Bureau of Standards 


WAR BONDS 








at a time, three times a week for a month. 


When a preparation is supposed to 
protect skin from grease and dirt during 
work, our testers give it a work-a-day 
work-out with grease-stain, ink-stain, 
and paint-stain. And if it doesn’t help 
protect hands from stain, you’ll never 
see a word about it in our editorial or 
advertising pages. 


All this takes time and trouble... 
money, and a patient, skilled staff. But 
we'd not be content with less. 


For we’ve won your confidence through 
just such effort. And that’s the way we 
propose to keep it. 


So that you can count upon us in the 
future, as you have up to now, we make 
you this pledge, a pledge which embodies 
aprinciple: ~ 


That at no time, and not for any 
reason, or any profit, will any page 
of Good Housekeeping —editorial 
or advertising —trade unfairly on 
your trust. 


Good Housekeeping 





We give this seal to no one— 
the product that has it, earns #. 


AND STAMPS 









TOMORROWS 


POMER 


TODAY! 
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It’s the 
Opposed-Piston 
Diesel 
Locomotive 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


A name worth remembering 


shite me 
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Lecture for Americans 

My gorge rises at the complete lack of 
understanding of the French among Amer- 
ican officers and men here. Occasionally one 
finds sympathy for these people, but for the 
most part it is complete ignorance and con. 
tempt for their lack of up-to-dateness. Ou 
men sneer incessantly at the French bills 
and no amount of. persuasion will convince 
them that the. reason there are so many 
small notes is the fact that the French farm. 
er- has little but his home and farm animak 
and does not see much actual money. 

This is understandable but what I cannot 
forgive is the blindness with which they wil 
expect to find stuff to eat and drink even 
when one glance at a civilian is enough to 
show that these people can only clothe 
themselves in rags. Women and children are 
willing to work long hours in American 
camps only to get something to eat. 

The stupidity of the critical soldiers and 
officers, and the system of education that 
has made them what they are, make me sick 
at my stomach. Do they think people send 
their children out in the sub-zero weathe 
without coats, and with shoes burst out from 
instep to toe, from choice? This was former. 
ly the most prosperous department in France, 
yet only a week ago a Frenchman told m 
he had been able to get no coal since 1998! 
They now can get 1 pound of sugar pe 
adult per month, which helps, but there is 
so much they lack. And this district is sup- 
posed to have suffered comparatively little 

As for the British: Personally, I still cor 
sider that in 1940-41, they saved the rest of 
the world, including us. That is a debt in 
itself. Also, we may recall that the Eighth 
Army did some fighting in North Africa 
under Montgomery. Any newspaper wil 
show that British armies are fighting in 
Burma, Italy, and’ Holland, three of the 
lesser publicized but toughest theaters in the 
war. We ought to remember that England 
has a population about one-third of ous 
and suffered 1,000,000 men killed (not 
wounded) from 1914-18. I have always 
found that the man who asks where the 
British are fighting is the same one who 
storms about their being a military nation 
out solely for conquest. Quite frankly, I've’ 
seen too many English people who have lest 
everything . . . to even discuss it. It makes 
me see red, and I almost struck another of- 
ficer over the question last week. 

I will say only this: If-people at home are 
in doubt as to who our enemy is they had 
better read the newspapers and preferably 
before they talk to me. Civilians in the 
States are living the happiest and most 
prosperous lives in the work today. Some 
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How Much 
“| To Make These 
Rocks “Fertile”? 


EVEN THE SOIL is going through a war-time. speed up—to 
produce more and better food for a war-torn world. Al- 
ready, parts of Europe’s overworked earth are growing 
crops faster, and with extra nutrients—thanks to wonder- 
working fertilizers. Outstanding among these soil-enrichers 
is superphosphate, extracted from Florida phosphate rock 
—with a helping hand from “Air at Work” all along the 
line. Lets see how it’s done:— 


Ground phosphate rock is transported cleanly, econom- 
ically to the first process by. the air route—a pneumatic 
conveyor. Meanwhile, acid to be mixed with the phos- 
phate must first be diluted. That means intense heat—so 
giant Sturtevant Fans blow into the acid—cooling it and 
speeding production. Next, in a settling den, a Sturtevant 
Fan—specially protected to withstand the toxic gases— 
whisks them out of the plant air, sends them to a reclaim- 
ing tower. Again, in the final pulverizing operations, 
Sturtevant Dust Collectors clear the air of escaping par- 
ticles, salvage them for shipment. All told, it takes over 
6 tons of air for every ton of superphosphate produced. 


a 


| EP 
a 


SPEEDING AND IMPROVING your own production—even cut- 
ting costs—is the challenge of engineered air that you can’t 
afford to overlook. Why not evaluate this powerful process- 
ing tool with the help of a Sturtevant Engineer. He is ready 
now to show your post-war planning committee how to 
ventilate, heat, air condition, convey, control dust and 
fumes, or burn fuel more economically. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park Boston 36, Mass. 
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External view of Oilgear new, smaller, e; 
Speed tr. tsmissions as used on, newest 40° M 





BETTER ENEMY AIRCRAFT 


“POTTING” 
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aircraft gun control system which also incorporates " 
travel ey switches, unlimited azimuth angle and 
increased elevation angle, push-bution controlled 
acon slewing, snercases torque and speed of 


MACHINE DESIGNERS CAN TAKE A TIP. 
FROM THE USE OF OILGEAR TRANSMIS- 
SIONS IN AMERICA’S NEWEST, MOST 


EFFECTIVE ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN 





A typical example of the almost un- 
limited flexibility of Oilgear Fluid 
Power, the things you can do with it, 
is the highly successful use of Oilgear. 
Transmissions in America’s newest 
and most effective 40 M M anti-air- 
craft guns. Two Oilgear Transmissions 
serve each gun. One moves the car- 
riage from side to side, the other ele- 
vates the gun muzzle. The two trans- 
missions are self-synchronizing and 
work automatically on signals from 
the director-mechanism. Enemy 
planes may come in from any direc- 
tion, at tree-top level as well as at 
great heights. Hence, these Oilgear 
Transmissions provide rapid slewing 
and elevating speeds with precise, 
rapid and accurate deceleration as the 





gun centers on the target, and appro- 
priate following speed. Plane evasive 
tactics are met by variable synchro- 
nization of the twodirections of travel. 
Easy and speedy disengagement and 
re-engagement of automatic operation 
is also provided. These Oilgear trans- 
missions are small, powerful, depend- 
able. 


In the functions outlined above, or - 


elsewhere in the wide range of char- 
acteristics of Oilgear Fluid Power you 
are almost certain to find a better solu- 
tion to the problem that confronts 
you. Write for further information 
or put your problem up to Oilgear 
Engineers. Do it now. ... THE 
OILGEAR COMPANY, 1301 West 
Bruce Street, Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
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day I hope to find one who is grateful for it. 

This sounds severe and I don't really 
mean it to be. I’ve never quite gotten over 
the disgust I felt at the attitude at home 
when I came back last year. Actually, the 
whole thing is really painful to me and 
something I find impossible to treat lightly. 
We have had the greatest chance in history 
for the future. Distrust can ruin it and at 
times I’m terribly afraid. 


SERVICEMAN’S NAME WITHHELD 


c/o Postmaster 
New York City. 


DPODPD 


Muted Youngsters 
An article in Music (NEwswEEK, Feb. 19) 
is a credit to your magazine by helping to 
expose to the American people more of 
James C. Petrillo’s anti-American tactics. 
That a man of his standing should take 





Acme 


But who will dehorn Petrillo? 


advantage of innocent music students by 
depriving them of the very chance to exer- 
cise their talent marks him as a menace to 
the American youth. 

He needs “dehorning.” 


SERVICEMAN’Ss NAME WITHHELD 
Oak Harbor, Wash. 
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Tax Refunds to Make Jobs 

I netice that the Federal government is 
already planning~ to give away billions of 
dollars of the taxpayers’ money to the Euro- 
peans so that they may buy our products 
from us. 

If the purpose of this move is to provide 
postwar jobs for the American citizen, why 
doesn’t the government give back our money 
to its own taxpayers to buy more products 
and create our own employment? 


Dr. H. A. Ecer 
Elmwood, Conn. 


Unions 

I see a Mr. Presley B. French (Letters, 
Feb. 5) is bewailing the fact that Mr. De 
Mille has to pay One Dollar a month out of 
his $5,000 a week salary in order to put on 
his Soap Opera. 

I wonder if Mr. French ever wonders 
a De Mille pays to the Lions, Chamber 
of Commerce, etc., not to say anything 
about the orders movie producers have to 
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SAVE PAPER... BUY BONDS! 


Moving paper from pulpweoed to press 


It’s a long haul from the pulpwood forests to your daily paper, but for two 
generations Reo has helped speed the way. Reo salutes the paper industry 
because it has so ably helped supply a news-hungry nation, as well as the 
many demands for a critical war material. With victory, Reo will be ready 
to channel its outstanding wartime truck production into practically all 
peacetime transportation needs. Meanwhile, ask your Reo dealer about 
the limited release of Reo trucks for essential civilian service. 


REO MOTORS, INC., LANSING 20, sennuaiee a 
Factory Branches in Principal Cities 
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CAN YOUR SCALP PASS THE 


FN TEST? 








1 “It’s F-N, the test for men!” Scratch your 
e head—if you find dryness or loose dan- 
druff you need Wildroot Cream-Oil. Buy the 
large economy size. 


LIKE THIS WITH NEW 








WILDROOT |. 
CREAM-OIL | | 








2 A little Wildroot Cream-Oil can do a big 
@ job for your hair. Keeps it well groomed 
all day long without that greasy, plastered 
down look! Your hair looks and feels good! 





NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN! 


Refined LANO- 
@ LIN haslong been 
prescribed because of 
its soothing qualities, 
and because it resem- 
bles the oil of the-hu- 
man skin. A little 
Wildroot Cream -Oil 
goes a long, long way. 
Get it today from your 
barber or druggist. 





SPECIAL NOTE 
TO WOMEN... 


Thousands of women use Wildroot Cream- 
Oil to remove loose dandruff, relieve dry- 
ness, and help beautify the hair. Try it be- 
fore a shampoo... also after a permanent 
wave to relieve dryness. Excellent for 
training children’s hair. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW! ff 
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belong to. If the men did not try to keep up 
a union front, even if it is threadbare in 
places, it would be some place for the boys 
to return to. 


E. A. LOvELL 
Dover, Ohio. 


@ To Mr. Presley B. French: I have great 
hopes that many in the armed forces of this 
country will agree with you and that they 
will clear up this sordid mess of racketeer- 
ing unionism just as soon as they get through 
with Hitler and Hirohito. 


WALTER B. LAUGHLIN 
Haven, Kans. 


@ I think Mr. French is taking a great deal 
upon himself in using the word “we” in his 
letter; one would think he represented the 
entire service instead of one individual. If 
he will investigate he will find thousands of 
real union men in the service all around him. 

I have been a union man in my craft for 
over 50 years, and have always accepted the 
decision of the majority and have never been 
involved in a strike. 

I am sorry to have to admit that, like all 
other organizations, there has been some 
racketeering in some unions, but the whole 
idea should not be condemned for that. I 
can tell you of rackets in some large em- 
ployers’ associations, too, but they seem to be 
able to cover up better than we union men. 


Grorce S. WARREN 
Long Beach, Calif. 


A Curvaceous Hamburger? 


I’ve been a reader 
of NEwsweEeEx Battle 
Baby for quite some 

. time, and, naturally, 
I’ve noticed the 
weekly pin-up pic- 
tures. 

I also am a lover 

of hamburgers. In 
your edition of 
NEWSWEEK, Jan. 22, 
I noticed a picture 
of Machinist Mate 
Charles O. Watkins 
‘biting into a ham- 
burger, and it 
brought back mem- 
ories of wonderful 
days. 

Could you publish 
a pin-up of a juicy 

hamburger and a bottle of coke instead of 

a lovely girl? Just once... 


Pvr. DonaLp W. HERMAN 
c/o Postmaster 
New York City 


PODPD 


Trade-In for Security 

I have just read the gripping article by 
Mr. Ralph Robey in your issue of Feb. 12. 
It is a call to action, but I am wondering 
“how much action will be forthcoming. 

It is time America woke up. Socialism is 
sweeping every department of government. 


lewsweek 
You mean this? 


| People are giving up freedom for so-called 


security. Left-wingers who rant about 
“rights” for the people say: “Give me more 


tient! Despite our 
uilding highly wae 
ieces, “ w a 
le to turn out fine Ham 
civilians. So wait for these esa 
Hamilton Watches. They re coming 
goon to your jeweler’s store. 


A WATCH WORTH ¥ 


Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Penna, 














Hear-every instrument 


in its own voice 





on a Scott 


SCOTT 


FINE RADIO 
RECEIVERS 





e Even if you haven’t an engineering 
bone in your body, /Jook at theAcott chassis 
before you buy any fine radio. After you 
have heard its wonders of reproduction, let 
your eyes confirm the judgment of your ears 
that here is an engineering marvel indeed. 

A good department or music store near 
you will soon, we hope, be displaying the 
Scott with considerable pride.. See it and 
hear it for yourself. You’ll know why it has 


won world-wide. recognition, why it is the 


favorite of musicians and conductors, why 
our mén on the seven seas say that it catches 
“everything on the air.” 

The Scott has everything you hope 
for in a radio—and more. In standard 
broadcasts or Frequency Modulation, in 

record reproduction or short 
wave the Scott sets a standard 
which will win your excited 
admiration. 


H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, Inc. 





E. 
Dept. 9C5, 4432 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, III. 


0 Please.send me your new booklet on radio, ‘‘Achieve- 
ment Through the Years.” 


; | O Please put my name on your announcement list. 
6. KH. $coll Radio Laboratories, Jne. 


4432 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 





Why 109 Kinds of Optical Glass? 


Bending light to the 
will of man, making it 
accomplish miracles, 
this is the job that optical glass does 
-..in industry, science, medicine, 
and in the service of our armed 
forces. 
- Creating the required types of 
glass, and adapting them to the 
thousands of precision operations 
they are to perform, is the task of 
Bausch & Lomb, America’s large 
scale producer of optical glass and 
the only company currently pro- 
ducing 109 kinds. 


Many of these glasses may look 
alike, but to the optical expert each 
is different. That difference is marked 
by specific qualities of refraction, 
dispersion, and transmission... the 
properties which determine how 
light is bent, broken up, and passed 
through a lens or prism. 

Only by having available all of 
these types of glass . . . and the 
ability to create new types when 
needed ... has Bausch & Lomb been 
able to meet the optical instrument 
needs of science and industry in 
times of peace . . . the needs of our 


armed forces for highly precise 
military optical instruments. These 
combined abilities ... to create and 
produce fine optical glass and to 
utilize its properties to the fullest 
advantage ... make Bausch & Lomb 
America’s Optical Headquarters. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester 2, New York. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


Vv 
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Makers of Optical Glass and « Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military Use, Education, Research, Industry, and Eyesight Correction and Conservation 
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EVER HEAR TOM BRENEMAN? 


If you have, you know why 
“Breakfast in Hollywood” is the 
Leading Daytime Radio Program 


Out in Hollywood at 8 o’clock in the morning 
they open up a restaurant called Sardi’s and a lot 
of people from all over the country—mostly women 
—file in and settle down for the time of their lives. 


In comes a very popular guy called Tom Breneman 
—and things start to happen. “Good morning, 
ladies,” he says. ‘““Good morning, Tom!” thunders 
back a chorus of expectant voices. Then bedlam 
breaks loose. You’d be surprised how much fun a 
roomful of women can have, and how much of that 
fun manages to get over the air waves to the women 
ofanation—to one of the biggest audiences that any 
daytime radio show can boast! And when polls are 
made, and awards are given for daytime shows, 
Tom Breneman’s Breakfast in Hollywood is invar- 
tably on top. It’s the No. 1 program time after time! 


But that’s only one of the 
great morning shows you 

ear on The Blue Net- vesnee es 
work. We have a whole 
string of them. They’ve 
made the Blue the most- 
listened-to morning net- 
work from coast to coast. 
There is drama in “M 
True Story”; music wi 
*‘Aunt Jemima”; fascination 
at “The Listening Post”; news with Gil Martyn; 
and more and more fun at “Glamour Manor,” 
“The Breakfast Club,” and several others—they’re 
listed below. Day after day these things come to you. 
Just a quick twist of the dial and there they 
are—a wonderful way to start a day! 


Tomorrow why don’t you say “Good morning, 
Tom!” 


i 








Add up the weekly average audiences of these morning 
_ shows and you get more than 131,000,000 people! 


BREAKFAST CLUB THE LISTENING POST 


MY TRUE STORY Saturday Mornings Only TU NE 
AUNT JEMIMA YOUR HOME BEAUTIFUL 


GLAMOUR MANOR ee | THE BLUE 


LOIS LONG AND THE 


TOM BRENEMAN’S BREAK- 

FAST IN HOLLYWOOD | ee N E TW 0 R K 
(formerly Breakfast at Sardi’s) Monday Momings Only 

Gil MARTYN NEWS ONE WOMAN'S OPINION EVERY MORNING 


THIS IS THE Blue NETWORK 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY, 


IN Cs. 









































Lifts for fighting men... 


Fighting men need lifts like this. Fighting men need the 
lift they get from Jetters, too. But lengthening supply and 
mail lines are tightening cargo space. So Uncle Sam asks 
us to cooperate by using V-Mail overseas. And he adds: 
“Write often ... make it short. . . keep it cheerful.” 


¥% To get a lift for yourself, give load-handling 
operations the timely assistance of Yellow Strand Preformed 
Wire Rope and Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. 
See, above, how their pliability and kink-resistance 
simplify the movement of heavy and bulky materials. 
Their stay-on-the-job endurance promotes efficiency . . . helps 
equipment to work at capacity . . . reduces costs. Remember 
the name: Yellow Strand. Remember the patented constructions: 
Preformed Wire Rope and Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


* . $ 
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ne 
power to regulate your life and Pll give you 
security”; but they fail to add: “You will 
have to conform to regulation 100 per cent 
if it works at all.” ; 

That brings me to this conclusion. It is 
the WPA for every man and woman 20 to 45 
in the country. For it will take every one in 
this age group to fill 60,000,000 jobs. Are we 
fighting to preserve freedom to plan our own 
lives, or have a government plan it for us? 
I am wondering! 


OrFicer’s NAME WITHHELD 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


Hamnyy . 

Re: Your statement in Newsweek, Feb. 
19, that convicts’ families in Georgia, before 
Governor Amall’s reform, had obtained easy 
pardons by delivering sides of ham to the 
governor’s door. Let us offer the friendly 


Ewing Galloway 
Lesson for Droolers: Sides of bacon 


suggestion that you grant your “ham writer” 
time out to learn to distinguish a ham from 
side of bacon. 


J. M. Hearp 
Macon, Ga. 


Poon 


Refunds for War Funds 

This year, after a valiant but violent 
struggle with my income tax filing, some- 
thing struck me as a possible way for the 
government getting back some of this money 
to buy more bonds. Let’s SWELL THE WAR 
FUND WITH YOUR REFUND. 


Lr. Tuomas. WILLIAMSON 
Fort Sill, Okla. 


OA A 


Facts, Figures, and Comics 

The Dec. 18 issue of NEwsweEx (Letters) 
interested me a great deal for in it Liev- 
tenant Cohen asks for the regeneration of 
Daddy Warbucks, the benevolent capitalist. 
Too many Americans seek escapism in 4 
“Daddy Warbucks,” a “Superman,” a “Cap- 
tain Marvel,” or a “Bat Man.” A little more 
time spent in studying some of the socio-eco- 
nomic forces around us would be more use- 
ful than reliance on the baby of the armed 
forces—pulp trash. . 

Comics have their place but let’s not try 
to use them to protect and bolster a decadent 
economy. - . 

Ricuarp J. STEFFENS 

c/o Postmaster — 

New York City _ 








WHERE HAVE WE MET BEFORE ? 


T was at Tarawa — on the 

beach at Anzio—in Nor- 
-mandy—in bombers over 
Berlin—in tank battles, dog 
fights, and on the high seas— 
on every fighting front. 


These are the recent places 
where the craftsmanship sym- 
bolized by this emblem has 
been meeting up with the men 
who are winning the war. And 
every day sees a new meeting 


O N 


on other fronts as the output 
of Fisher Body factories moves 
into the battle lines. 


Major assemblies for the B-29 
and other bombers, delicate 
aircraft instruments, big guns 
of various calibers, tanks—the 
flood of Fisher Body armament 
knows no end until final victory. 


Into every single piece go the 
skills and techniques that have 


O F COE en) ee 0, Ge 


The Army-Navy “‘E” flies above six Fisher Body 
plants for excellence in aircraft production and 
from two others for tank production, while the 
Navy “‘E,”” with five stars, is flown by still another 
Fisher Body plant for its naval ordnance work. 


always made the Fisher Body 
coach a symbol of fine crafts- 
manship throughout the length 
and breadth of our land. 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 
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Less time in drydock 
means more time at sea 


PARTICULARLY in Pacific waters, the 

ability to carry on for long periods at sea 

without benefit of drydock facilities is a 

tremendous advantage to our warships. 

A vital help is the use of hull-bottom 

paint containing an anti-fouling ingredi- 

ent that inhibits the growth of barnacles 

and other marine organisms. 
Lindol, a Celanese organic phosphate, 

is an important component of the paint. 

Sometimes described as a “synthetic 

oil,” Lindol not only increases film 

strength and flexibility, but helps pre- 

serve the protective powers of the paint. _ ae ae 
Lindol is merely one example of a 

wide list of Celanese contributions to 

modern synthetics. Celanese research— 

in textiles, plastics and chemicals—is de- 

voted to a single objective: the develop- 


ment of new and better materials TEXTILES 
to meet important needs with pre- “ 
cision. Celanese Corporation of PLASTICS 
America, 180 Madison Avenue, e ane S 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Bey te CHEMICALS 
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is composed, as far as possible, of inter- 
related Federal agencies. Each staff mem- 
ber has been hired for his recognized 
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ents and forego routine or superficial de- 
. It is little wonder, then, that our 
Washington staff must be composed of 
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Managing Editer: CHET SHAW top-ranking experts in every phase of 
Asst. Managing Editors: FRED VANDERSCHMIDT Capital occurrence. 
EDWIN STOUT 
Associates: Moley, Admiral William Y. Pratt, The news week in Washington 
con = Rote, 1 Robey a Bae. See. 5. ee, starts on Tuesday with a story conference 
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remainder consists of actual suggestions 


as acceptances of the many suggestions 
furnished. Friday and Saturday find the 
Bureau racing to complete “Washington 
Trends,” “From the Capital,” and “Wash- 
ington Tides,” as well as to furnish all the 
answers which New York demands con- 
tinually concerning stories which may 
have their roots in the Pentagon Building, 
the White House, or the Capitol. On Sun- 
day, copy arrives to be checked before it 
goes to press and the pressure mounts as 
our deadline looms. Each reporter takes 
the material pertaining to his field and 
goes over every detail for accuracy and 
authenticity. Monday finds everyone in a 
lather of last minute changes as new de- 
velopments require insertions or dele- 
tions. 






*At the Fighting Fronts 


Vice President end General Manager: T. . MUELLER 
Secretary end Treasurer: CHARLES F. BOMER 
ANDERSON 





risoner (see Fi 
European photo 


For Your Ie 
° : Currently, the Washington Bu- 
Information . .. D. C. Dateline reau produces from 10 to 20 per cent of 
Pee" the total material which appears in News- 
WEEK'’s pages. Obviously, the Bureau is 
something more than a mere “feeder” 
unit. Thus, we feel that we can only justi- 
fy its expert talents by recognizing, in 
print, the judgment and knowledge of 
each reporter who files a story to us from 
the most important news source in the 
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Traveling Crime Laboratory 


This laboratory travels the 
country running down “crimes” 
against telephone service. Staffed 
by scientists of Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, it can move to the 
scene on a day’s notice. 


Always caught, its “criminals” 
never make the headlines. For 
they are not people, but Such 
things as a thread of lint, a trace 


_ of acid, or sulphur compounds in 


the air. Finding these enemies in 
the telephone plant is one of the 
services rendered to the Bell Sys- 
tem by Bell Laboratories. 


In an organization now concen- 
trating on war work, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories’ people have 
ferreted out substitutes for scarce 
materials, have recommended 


materials for difficult conditions, 
have identified enemy materials 
in captured equipment. 


The services of these Bell Lab- 
oratories’ scientists are always 
available to any part of the Bell 
System. This ability to call upon 
expert aid whenever needed is 
part of the strength of the Bell 
System. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's : 





Capital Straws 


Assistant Secretary of State Archi- 
bald MacLeish is preparing a plan for a 
postwar educational system for Germany 
... James F. Byres has urged F.D.R. 
to hold private sessions with a few se- 
lected members of Congress, both Dem- 
ocratic and Republican, on international 
and postwar problems. It was Byres 
who insisted the President make a per- 
sonal report on the Crimea conference to 
Congress . . . The OPA has quietly 
launched an investigation of new brands 
of liquor, canned fruits and vegetables, 
cigars, and other commodities. The new 
brands have no price history and the 
OPA suspects they are being put out to 
get around ceiling prices . . . The award- 
ing of billions in new war contracts is 
likely to cause the Administration’s $82,- 
000,000,000 budget estimate for the next 
fiscal year to be revised upward. 


Henderson’s Findings 


Leon Henderson’s report on his recent 
European trip will condemn U. S. prep- 
arations for economic control of Germany 
as generally inadequate and will charge 
that the men who made-them either over- 
looked or failed to grasp many important 
economic and industrial problems. Hen- 
derson already has told officials of the 
War and State Departments and the For- 
eign Economic Administration what he 
thinks. His findings on two or three im- 


portant matters will be made exclusively . 


to the White House as soon as Harry 
Hopkins returns from the hospital. 


The Air War 


Superfortress raids on Japan will in- 
volve fleets of constantly increasing size. 
Army Air Forces officers do not deny 
they are thinking about raids by 1,000 
Superfortresses ultimately . . . The Lock- 
heed P-80 Shooting Star (see page 72) 
is only one of several “hot” U.S. jet 
fighters now flying, but it is the only such 
plane yet ordered in large quantities. 
Some are 100% jet-powered, others prob- 
ably utilize both reciprocating engines 
and jet units. The latter have the 
advantage of being more efficient at low 
altitudes. They also are particularly suit- 
able for the Navy, which is interested in 
high take-off speeds for carrier work .. . 
Although it has received little publicity, 


a new four-enginec Jap Army plane with 
a 136-foot wingspread (5 feet less than 
that of the Superfortress) has been en- 
countered. 


The Morgenthau Method 


Secretary Morgenthau recently intro- 
duced a new puhod of conducting dip- 
lomatic negotiations. During a discussion 
of the Italian financial situation with 
ranking British officials he summoned a 
young U.S. officer and invited him to 
tell the Britons about his experiences in 
Italy. The officer bluntly reported Brit- 
ain was running Italy as if it were a 
British colony and that there were prac- 
tically no American officials there. After 
the officer withdrew Morgenthau asked 
the Britons for their comment. They 
cooly informed him that 50% of the ad- 
ministrative positions assigned to Ameri- 
cans in Italy remain vacant despite 
repeated requests to have them filled. 


From Capitol Hill 


Rep. Harry R. Sheppard of California - 


will head a Congressional delegation to 
inspect new Navy bases in the Pacific 
and to find out how many of them will 
be needed after the war. Sheppard is 
chairman of the subcommittee that passes 
on naval expenditures . . . The House 
Appropriations Committee is fighting 
over the Budget Bureau recommendation 
that the FBI be cut from $50,000,000 to 
$33,000,000 for the 1946 fiscal year. The 
FBI staff would be cut by 1,500 persons 
if the reductions are upheld. However, 
the committee or the House itself is re- 
ported ready to -estore part of the cut 
. . . Capitol reporters discovered a “plot” 
by space-hungry senators to take away 
their press room in the Senate office 
building and are complaining to the 
Rules Committee . . . One of the frank- 
est men in Congress is Rep. Sol Bloom 
of New York, who said recently: “When 
I get up to give a speech I have no idea 
what I am going to say and when I sit 
down I have no idea what I have said.” 


Sex vs. Rank 


One of the 75 or so women doctors in 
the Army Medical Corps makes this re- 
port on her experiences: Her first shock 
came with the initial physical examina- 
tion blanks, which read “he” throughout. 
Then her Army commission proclaimed 
that, by an Act of Congress, was “an 
officer and a gentleman.” She attended 
lengthy lectures on the necessity of mili- 
tary p ence. Finally, the day came 
to use her new knowledge. She was wait- 


ing for an elevator with her commanding 
officer, a colonel. When the car came, 
the new lieutenant stepped aside, but 
the colonel ushered her ahead while she 
murmured: “I never know which is first, 
rank or sex.” In the car was a major 
general. When it stopped, she again 
stepped aside. But the general waved her 
forward and said in an authoritative tone: 
“Lieutenant, sex always is first.” 


National Notes 


Last summer’s liquor drought is. re- 
flected by the drop in per capita con- 
sumption, 1.15 gallons in 1942, 1.18 gal- 
lons in 1948, and .98 gallons in 1944... 
Since the McCarran Committee investi- 
gating the liquor industry has ceased to 
function, the Justice Department has tak- 
en up where the committee left off. How- 
ever, officials aye dubious about results 
. . . Friends of Samuel W. Anderson, 
chairman of the all-important WPB Re- 
quirements Committee, say he will re- 
sign soon... The U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service is presenting Congress with 
recommendations for a tremendous post- 
war expansion of U. S. fishery industries. 
Its report says eee fishing made only 
minimum use of America’s fish resources. 





Trends Abroad 


"Ths is basis for the belief that rela- 
tions between the Vatican and Soviet 
Russia may be improved soon. This belief 
is linked with the Moscow mission of Ed- 
ward J. Flynn of New York and an ex- 
pected trip to Europe by Archbishop © 
Francis J. Spellman . . . Elbridge Dur- 
brow, chief of the State Department’s Di- 
vision of Eastern European Affairs, has 
been summoned to Moscow to assist Am- 
bassador Harriman on the three-power 
commission helping to establish the new 
Polish government. Both the American 
‘and British members of the commission 
are anxious to set up the new government 
without delay. They are afraid the Rus- 
sians may lose patience over protracted 
negotiations with stubborn Polish politi- 
cians .. . France will suggest to the Big 
Three nations that the French forei 
minister should be invited to the periodic 
meetings of the Big Three foreign minis- 
ters, agreed upon at Yalta. 


Germany’s Industrial Future 


F.D.R. took to the Crimea a detailed 
plan for postwar economic treatment of 
Germany. It is understood to have called: 
for razing of arms and aircraft plants, a 
ban on rebuilding them, and liquidation 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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of all but essential heavy industry. The 
plan reportedly defined essential industry 
as that necessary to produce reparations 
in kind and to supply minimum replace- 
ments to keep the German workshop 
from wearing out. To assure deliveries 
on schedule, control was to be exercised 
by Allied trustees. As a further bar to 
rearmament, the Allies would regulate 
German foreign trade; commercial ex- 
ports would be subordinated to repara- 
tions, competition limited, and a ban put 
on imports of tungsten, chromium, and 
other metals essential for arms. Churchill 
reportedly presented a somewhat similar 
plan, but Stalin’s unreadiness to disclose 
a Russian plan compelled postponing 
agreement until another conference either 
of the Big Three or their foreign min- 
isters. Because the future of Germany’s 
industry and its ability to pay reparations 
are inseparable, the conference made lit- 
tle progress on reparations. It left de- 
tails to be worked out by the commission 
to be set up in Moscow. 


Nazi Assets in Spain 


The Allies may shortly ask Generalis- 
simo Franco’s government to explain the 
remarkable increase in bankruptcies of 
German-owned_ enterprises in Spain. 
There is a strong suspicion that the Ger- 
man owners deliberately fail to pay their 


debts in order to have their firms declared ° 


bankrupt and taken over by Spanish’ of- 
ficial receivers. In this way. they hope to 
escape postwar confiscation by the Al- 
lies, who are certain to demand the de- 
livery of all German assets abroad as 
art of reparations. A similar process has 
m observed in some of the smaller 
Latin American countries. 


The ATC’s World Airline 


Since starting in January its paid-pas- 
senger service, the Army’s Air Transport 
Command has been making elaborate 
plans to expand its worldwide commercial 
traffic. More than 200 new transports— 
Douglas twin-engined C-117s, a com- 
fortable passenger version of the C-47s, 
and Douglas four-engined C-54Es—are on 
order. They will be fully equipped for 
maximum passenger comfort. Experi- 
enced ATC officers, former airline person- 
nel, are being placed strategically along 
the routes to serve as traffic executives 
and passenger service aides. Tickets, bag- 
gage checks, customs blanks, and other 

rms are being designed. Within a year, 
regardless of the progress of the war, 
scores of modern airliners will be flying 
global routes to maintain the nation’s air 
leadership in the transition period before 
postwar U.S. international airlines can 
be approved by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and begin operation. 


Chinese Unity Move 


Ambassador Patrick Hurley, returning 
from China, will recommend that F.D.R., 
possibly acting with Premier Stalin and 


Prime Minister Churchill, ask ‘General- 


issimo Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese 
Communists to patch up their quarrels. 
The request is e to be forwarded 
to Chungking before the San Francisco 
conference. It would be a last-moment 
attempt to restore unity in China before 
the world meeting. 





Future Auto Salesman 


I resent automobile-industry plans 
carry through, the retail-car salesman will 
have a happier time after the war. Before 
the war salesmen were on either a straight 
salary or a strictly commission basis, and 
the turnover was high. In efforts to stabi- 
lize the sales forces, the dealers are receiv- 
ing from the auto makers plans for a com- 
bination salary-and-commission system. 
The salésmen would get a “living” salary, 
plus a sliding-scale commission on cars 
sold. The industry also hopes through 
such a system to attract men who may 
be good dealer material. 


Ship Profits 


Some big ship operators are reported 
to be laying extensive plans for profit- 
able postwar business without benefit of 
subsidies. U.S. ship-operating costs are 
much higher than those of other mari- 
time nations, for various reasons includ- 
ing wage scales, labor laws, and safety 
regulations. To avoid these higher costs, 
the operators propose to charter fast 
cargo ships, such as C-ls and C-2s, pro- 
vided these are obtained from the gov- 
ernment without restrictions, to foreign 
companies on a bare-boat. basis (no 
crew, supplies, etc.). Although this pro- 
cedure is not new, the huge postwar 
U.S. tonnage offers worth-while possi- 
bilities for profit. 


Moldy Science 


In contrast with the search for synthetic 
drugs a few years ago, there’s now an in- 
creasing “return to nature.” Pharmaceuti- 
cal manufacturers and others engaged in 
making penicillin are working feverishly 
on new molds which may yield drugs 
similar to penicillin but capable of com- 
bating germs like tuberculosis, not 
reached by known drugs. As a result, the 
"ou ge of mycologist, or authority on 

gus growths, has become one of the 
most lucrative as manufacturers bid for 
the services of trained men and women. 


Business Footnotes 


Soap manufacturers, still cursed by 
shortages,. are putting pressure on the 
OPA to allow them to increase the amount 
of filler. This would mean less lather to a 
cake. The OPA hasn’t made up its mind. 
Meanwhile the government is holding out 
against soap yore . . » Solid Fuels 
Administration officials say that a one- 
day shutdown of the coal mines would re- 
duce the coal supply by more than the 
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total saved in a month by the brownou 
and curfew orders . . . The Committee for 
Economic Development will soon issue a 
statement on the Bretton Woods Interna. 
tional Monetary Conference expressing 
“grave doubts” as to the wisdom of the 
Monetary Fund. 













Book Notes 


Pocket Books in Spanish and Portu. 
guese will be distributed by new com- 
poe to be formed in Brazil and neigh. 

ring countries. Publication is planned 
to start in five months. A Pocket Books 
Canadian company was formed a year 
ago...A battle-by-battle account of the 
war by Everett Holles, a Columbia 
Broadcasting System commentator, has 
been set in type, awaiting the final chap. 
ter. Howell Soskin & Co., the publisher, 
estimates that it can release the book 
within two weeks of the European war's 
end . . . Richard Tregaskis, INS war 
correspondent injured in Italy and av- 
thor of the best. seller “Guadalcanal 
Diary,” has delivered the manuscript of 
his first novel, the story of a heroic 
paratrooper to Random House, for June 
publication. 




















Movie Lines 

Despite Mexico’s efforts to develop a 
successful film industry, Hollywood con- 
tinues to lure Mexican actors and tech- 
nicians away from home . . . Jack Benny’ 
hectic schedule of overseas tours, camp 
shows, and weekly broadcasts in the past 
year has forced him to cancel plans for 
a new movie. As soon as his program 
goes off the air, Benny will take a long 
summer vacation to recuperate from a 
run-down condition . . . The success of 
“The Fighting Lady” has prompted Dar- 
ryl F. Zanuck to plan two more full 
length documentary films: “Now It Can 
Be Told,” dealing with the FBI’s war- 
time counterespionage activities; and 
“Boomerang,” showing how the civilian 
adapts himself to life in the Navy. 


















Radio Notes 


Insiders expect Fred Allen to resume 
broadcasting next fall if his health per- 
mits. The comedian has told potential 
sponsors that he will notify them when 
he’s ready to retum to the air so that they 
all may bid for his services . . . Because 
of the scarcity of talent and ideas, many 
summer substitute programs may be only 
tabloid versions of their fall and winter 
counterparts. Incidentally, one success 
ful 1944 summer replacement, Boston 
Blackie, starring Chester Morris as an 
ex-crook turned detective, is expected to 
return again this year . . . The Mutual 
Network’s $500-a-week contract with 
Arch Oboler for a series of 26 Oboler 
dramas, starting April 2, bars commer 
ci ip. The author-producer- 
director refuses to work on any sponsored 
show until after ‘the war. 
































*..the good of the community must come 
before profits to the individual” 


ye all right, doesn’t it, until you 
look behind the smug faces of the 


reformers who mouth such statements. 


The truth is that the worst thing you 
can do. to the community is to destroy 
opportunity for individual profit. Millions 
of America’s jobs have been created by 


Americans in search of a profit—they went 


into business for themselves, prospered, 


gtew big, and so created jobs for mil- 
lions of others. Jobs that never would 
have existed if the chance to make and 
keep reasonable profits had not been open 
to those ambitious Americans—and if 


the fear of losing their life savings had 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS .. 


not driven them to superhuman effort. 


If that chance for profit and that fear of 
loss are taken away in America, your 


chance for a better job will be taken away 


with it—probably your chance for a job: 


at all. So look out for the glib words 
of reformers. That idea, “the good 


of the community must come before 


' profits to the individual” is one of them. 
It was made by a well-known reformer. 


Adolph Hitler. 
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The immediate goal of the Nimitz-MacArthur forces is to cut 
into the supply lines between the Jap homeland and the Asiatic 
continent. Palawan was part of this drive. Other moves like it 
are due soon. The plan is to keep punching, keep the Japs off 
balance. And Eisenhower’s heavy commitments in Europe won't 
slow things down during the next few months. 


This trip-hammer strategy was the principal factor behind 
William Batt’s disclosures in New York last week. Production, 
he said, must be geared to a Pacific land war nearly as big as 
the one in Europe. For this, U.S. troops must be largely re- 
outfitted and given new weapons. The strategy has advanced 
the Jap war to a pace unexpected six months ago; the urgency 
of speeding men and machines to the Orient after V-E Day 
therefore is multiplied. 


This scheme of things translates into less comfortable war liv- 
ing at home. Materials will go to war factories first; supplies of 
civilian goods will shrink. With continuing high incomes and 
few things to buy, inflationary and black-market pressure will 
mount. Government spending will remain in top levels—hence 
big deficits and big taxes. 


Where the pinches will come, specifically: Steel is the basic 
material shortage. There’s not enough copper, zinc, wood, or 
textiles cither. But in most instances, even if these were avail- 
able, lack of steel: would prevent production. So beginning 
April 1 steel for refrigerators will be cut back 15%; electric 
irons, 66%; electric ranges, 37%; bicycles, 42%; bedding springs, 
18%; kitchen utensils, 29%. ~ 


Some more examples: Clothing—Woolens, scarce. Cottons, 
scarcer, reflecting big demands for canvas and warm-climate 
garments by the military for stepped-up Far-East operations. 

Food—Progressively _ tighter 
(see page 73). 


ow 


UAW wants the no-strike pledge junked then. A move to shear 
the Administration of some of its wartime powers could open 
up; anti-New Deal congressmen are talking about it. But these 
prospects are highly speculative. They could be aggravated or 
minimized by intervening events and conditions. 


Congressional planning for the postwar period now is shifting 
into high gear. Senate small-business committee hearings on 
light metals are only the beginning of broader studies of retail 
and wholesale practices, advertising, and many other economic 
Issues. 


An overdue report on surplus war-plant disposal will be sent 
to the Capitol soon. It will touch off inquiries by a group of com- 
mittees whose work is coordinated to lay a basic policy for keep- 
ing metal, rubber, aviation gasoline, and other plants working 
full blast after the war. New Dealers soon will start drafting 
comprehensive health and education bills and will open hearings 
on full employment. Public-works studies start next week. 


One of the overlooked projects of postwar planning—one al- 
ready set to go—is the Agriculture Department’s farm-by-farm 
program of soil conservation. It’s an agricultural public-works 
program calculated to employ 60,000 within six months and 
reach a peak of 500,000 or more. ° 


Soil conservation has many Congressional friends; department 
officials think authorization of a large part of the program is a 
likely prospect. Appropriations depend on the amount needed, 
now indefinite. In operation, the plan contemplates drainage, 
terracing, stock-water facilities, windbreaks and promotion of 
contour cultivation, crop rotation, etc. Farmers have improved 
yields 20% by these practices. 


Sentiment in Congress on Bretton Woods proposals—ballyhoo 
from both sides notwithstanding—hasn’t jelled. House Bank- 
ing Committee hearings which start this week will have an im- 

portant influence. Many mem- 
» bers won't decide until after 





Gasoline and Fuel] Oil—Short 





supplies, reflecting transport 
difficulties. 

Coal—Hand to mouth. The 
WPB already has worked out 
an emergency rationing system 
in the event of a coal strike 
next month. Household users 
would be slashed 50%; indus- 
trial users, according to their 
war importance; hospitals and 
orphanages, not at all. 


This caution should be added: 
Some high-placed civilian of- 
ficials are skeptical as to wheth- 
er everything will turn out this 
way. They think the military 
themselves will find they are 
overproducing and will cut 
back more heavily than they 
now forecast. 


Strikes could increase with the 
German downfall; Reuther of 





Will You Be Drafted? 


These are your prospects in the draft for the next several 
months: 

18 through 25 years—This group is being thoroughly 
combed for men. 

26 through 29—The heat is on. Local boards will be 
guided by war-industry deferment requests up to 30% of 
their quotas. Most of the rest who are physically fit will be 
in uniform by midyear. 

30 through 33—Not more than 10%—probably less—of the 


1,600,000 in this group will go. They’re needed te fill gaps" 


left by industrial and farm deferments. 

34 through 37—Few, if any, will go. Services aren't really 
interested. But the threat remains for those who leave 
essential jobs. 

38 through 45—The Army doesn’t want you. But some in- 
ductions could come through a work-or-else scheme. 

Farmers—With the Tydings Amendment in force, Selec- 
tive Service has little hope of drafting many of the 625,000 
deferred farmers under 30. 

4-F’s—Can’t be touched without legislation, except those 
who skipped jobs which gave them an occupational de- 


_ferment. 
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the House debate. GOP Repre- 
sentative Woolcott, a delegate 
to the Bretton Woods conler- 
ence, is in a key position but 
has declined to announce his 
views pro or con. 


Administration leaders got 
off to a bad start by putting the 
Bretton Woods Conference fi- 
nancial proposals ahead of 
price-control legislation in the 
House. Some legislative leaders 
blame both Treasury Secretary 
Morgenthau and the House 
leadership for pushing it too 
hard. Their argument is that 
legislation for the extension of 
the OPA could be handled 
smoothly in Congress right 
now while the inflation front 
is relatively quiet. Price-con- 
trol legislation may find tough- 
er going later on when 
war shortages become more 
severe. 
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WV hethar you ras a Hospital or an Auto 
Clinic, a Restaurant or a Trans- 
portation Terminal, a Stromberg- 
Carlson Sound System lets you 
teach every part of your 
organization as easily as speak- 
ing across your desk. 
Stromberg-Carlson Sound 
Systems range from small, 

~- portable models to elaborate 
built-in systems with hundreds 
of speakers completely 
blanketing huge institutions. 
Recorded music and an- 
nouncements are carried with 
the same facility as the human 
voice, or instrumental music. 





Freed from voice strain and fatigue, the 
speaker’s delivery regains the full distinction 
of his normal speaking voice. Immediately 
available under priorities. For full informa- 


tion, forward the coupon below. 

SOME USERS OF STROMBERG-CARLSON SOUND SYSTEMS 

Hospitals Office Buildings Churches & 

U.S.0. Huts Navy Yards & 

Colleges & Schools Stations Auto Clinics & 

Retail Stores Steamship ice Stations 

Transportation Companies Manufacturing 
Terminals Ordnance Plants Plants 

‘Theaters Hotels Dry Docks 

Restaurants Court Golf Clubs 

Stoses. Bail Parks 
Skating Rinks Companies 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


Radio, Television, Telephones, and Sovnd Systems 


W----------- 





STRAIGHT-LINE COMMUNICATION 
SAVES MANPOWER - SPEEDS THE WORK TO VICTORY 


Locate key men in a flash. For getting attontion—and gotting it tant 




























nothing equals a Sound System. 


PUT’S IT ALL 
WITHIN THE SOUND OF YOUR VOICE 


In short: Wherever it is difficult for a speaker to reach his full audience— 
and this, whether the “audience” is one, or ten thousand. 


In the. same room, the next room—or a mile away. 


oc amp eee Gee ae GED 668 aoe ome ee oe ees oe oe ee awe ee ae ee ea 
STROMBERG-CARLSON, Dept. 89, Rochester 3, New York 
I am interested in a Sound System for use in 








Please touch with nearest 
aig wien te your we eee nts mw 
Seite without cost or etllilien, ef commen. 











Powdered Light... 


HE weird luminous powder that lights up this 
girl’s face is called a phosphor. It is one secret of 

the amazing efficiency of General Electric Fluorescent 
Lamps. Coated inside a fluorescent tube, phosphors 
transform invisible ultraviolet rays into visible light— 
the soft, cool, abundant light that is making seeing 
easier in war factories, stores, offices, and many homes, 
G-E Lamp Research developed these phosphors from 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


a combination of many elements and has refined and 


improved them again and again in the interest of more 


light and better light. And research has constantly 


. worked to improve G-E Fluorescent lamps in dozens of 
other ways. You get the full benefit of all this research 
when you buy G-E Fluores- 

cent lamps—the lamps that 

Stay Brighter Longer. 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


Hear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 10:00 .m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, Monday through Friday 6:45 $m. EWT, cma 
The G-E Houseparty,’? Monday through Friday 4:00 p.m. EWT, CBS. 
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Allies Strike at Rundstedt’s Finest 
After Eight-Day Race to the Rhine 


Wehrmacht Escapes Disaster 
but Loses Heavily in Pulling Out 
and Blowing Up the Bridges 


The watch on the Rhine changed last 
week. From a 75-mile stretch of the 
storied river between Bonn and Emmer- 
ich, the gray-green of the Wehrmacht 
was giving way to the olive drab of the 
Americans and British. Behind the barrier 
of this most German of all rivers, the 
Wehrmacht drew up for what may be 
the last great struggle in the west—the 
battle to prevent the Allied armies from 
hurdling across. Thus the war the Nazis 
started seemed destined to end in the 
two places most symbolic of German 
might—on the ancient Rhine and in the 
ruins of modern Berlin. 

In eight swift days the American Ninth 
and First Armies had ripped the Wehr- 
macht to ribbons and cut their way to 
the bank of the Rhine, Shells from their 
artillery hammered into the factories of 
the Ruhr. The Nazis clogged the roads 
between Duisburg and Wesel in frantic 
efforts to reach the river’s east bank. 

General of the Army Eisenhower had 
hoped and believed that his armies would 
trap and annihilate the Germans west of 
the Rhine. But Field Marshal Karl von 
Rundstedt, the wiliest strategist of them 
all, had pulled out with the speed of 
desperation. He had suffered heavy 
losses. In the week that it had taken the 
First and Ninth to advance from the 
Roer to the Rhine, they had taken ap- 
proximately 50,000 prisoners in combina- 
tion with the Canadian First Army far- 
ther north. The German First Parachute, 
Fifth Panzer, and Fifteenth Armies were 
officially reported by Supreme Headquar- 
ters to be stampeding. However, staff offi- 
cers were disappointed at the caliber of 

rman be agar phi agerbag every seven 
were poorly trained or else very youn 
or old—an indication that Rundstedt h 
ope succeeded in extricating the cream 
of his troops from a trap. 

One More River: Rundstedt’s evacu- 


ation was the only sensible course left 
open to him (see General Fuller’s War 


Tides). The deep river gives him a for- 
midable natural line to use in defense of 


the Ruhr. The Rhine is 1,140 feet wide | 


at Cologne, about the same at Diissel- 
dorf, and 1,470 feet at Wesel. It has 
numerous bridges but the Nazis could 
count on blowing them up. 

However, the Allies would not have 
broken through to the Rhine unless they 
had made plans to cross it. Behind the 
assault divisions came quantities of bridg- 
ing equipment—amphibious vehicles su 
as ducks and buffaloes, pontoons, and 
Bailey bridge sections to throw across 
the spans of wrecked bridges. In addition, 
the Allies could put many airborne divi- 
sions over the river to secure bridgeheads. 

Now that the Russians have seized Si- 
lesia, the capture of the Ruhr would 
throttle, Germany. In the 65-mile Ruhr 
triangle, bounded by Cologne, Hamm, 
and Wesel, are concentrated more in- 
dustrial plants and skilled labor than ony 
other comparable area in the world. 


Europe’s greatest producer of iron and 
steel, it is also Germany's most vital tank, 
artillery, synthetic oil, chemical, and tex- 
tile center. 

For a prize Of such magnitude, Rund- 
stedt let the Americans get in place to 
attack with amazing ease. The flat Co- 
logne plain has been the scene of fever- 
ish German defense work ever since last 
fall. Thousands of civilians and slave la- 
borers had plowed it up with trenches, 
tank traps, and other fortifications. * 


Kamerad! Kamerad! But once the 
Roer River line anchors of Jiilich and 
Diiren fell, Ninth Army infantry fanned 
out to the northeast and First Army in- 
fantry to the east. They carried the weight 
of anew Be ing with the help of tremen- 
dous artillery barrages. Then, as tanks 
clattered across the Roer bridges, armored 
spearheads shot out ahead. Thereafter it 
was relatively easy. Village strong points 


__ epee 
e eartening spirit of de 
spread rapidly through the German 
ranks. The 104th Division of the First 
Army captured two entire battalions 
without much of a fight. The 84th Divi- 
sion of the Ninth Army similarly took a 
German replacement center and a field- 
artillery battery complete with a and 
ammunition. Enemy units an trols 


stumbled into towns already taken by the 


Americans. The unexpected harvest of 





American Patrol: The First and the Ninth Armies now keep the watch on the Rhine 





Allied armies poised to hurdle the last barrier before Getmany’s industrial heart (note the extraordinary urban congestion) 


prisoners strained divisional facilities. Fre- 
quently several h were sent back 
under the guard of one or two men. More 
often, the GI’s waved the Germans to the 
rear and kept on going. 


Nineteen Silver Stars: The closer 
the Americans went to the Rhine the 
more were the German de- 
fenses. In a great power drive the Ninth 
Army raced toward the river at Diissel- 
dorf. The first great way station was 
Miinchen-Gladbach, a textile city which 
is considered part of the Ruhr ok 
it is actually miles away. T: Rhe 


its twin city, after a bitter fight, the Amer- 


icans poured into Miinchen-Gladbach,’ 


expecting a large German force to fight 
to the last. But the Nazis pulled out be- 


forehand, leaving only a few troops 
ress These ae up the city almost 
a capturing 29th Divi- 

ly five men. 
Nek twin shot north toward 
Duisburg, the Rhine port, and 
Neuss, which lies across the river from 


Diisseldorf. On March 8, a company of 
reached 


the 88rd _ Division the Rhine's 
west bank at Neuss. Then the Second 
Armored Division took Uerdingen south 
of Duisburg. 

The ‘Amaioons of that division par an 
audacious step. Twice during the night 
patrols edged onto the spatially destroyed 
highway bridge in 4 a to take out 
demolition charges. They came within 75 
feet of crossing to the other side, but a 
huge fire at that end of the bridge Blocked 


them. ee they cut some wires, the 


bridge was blown up minutes after the 
second patrol returned. All nineteen sol- 
diers of the patrols were awarded Silver 
Stars on the spot. They had been under 
orcs to determine whether the structure 
able for infantry. That was a tip- 

off at this division, and perhaps other 
units of the Ninth Army, were ready to 
cross the Rhine immediately. The 84th 
Division took Homberg just to the north. 
While the Ninth’s main emphasis was 
laced on getting to the Rhine, a task 
et northwest of Miinchen- 
Gladbach and headed up to join the Ca- 
nadian First Army, which had been bat- 
tering south between the Maas aiid the 
Rhine since Feb. 8. Taking Venlo and 
Roermond from the rear while en route, 
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it joined the Canadians north of Gel- 
dern. This juncture trapped a small 
number of Germans on the Maas. Appar- 
ently the British Second Army was not 
engaged in this action: It may possibly 
be concentrated on the Neder Rijn 
around Nijmegen in preparation for a 
dash across the North German plain. 


On to Cologne: The American First 
Army met the same disorganized German 
resistance until it crossed the Erft River 
seven miles from Cologne. Then the Ger- 
mans stiffened. From slag-heaps and a 
ridge. bordering the river, they poured 
down a hail of artillery and mortar fire. 
But the Americans expanded their bridge- 
heads across the Erft and piled up across 
the small river. ; 

Cologne, lying mostly on the west bank 
of the Rhine, is peculiarly susceptible to 
flanking attacks. North of the city, the 


“~ 
vs 


Third Armored Division reached the 
Rhine and covered the Ninth Army’s 
flank. Other divisions attacked the city 
frontally and moved to cut it off from 
the south. Under artillery fire since early 
on the morning of Feb. 27, and in ruins 
from consistent Allied air attacks, Co- 
logne presented from a distance a ter- 
rible picture to the battle-hardened GI's. 
Since it had already been virtually de- 
stroyed, the Germans seemed determined 
to make this their Stalingrad. And ever 
since Cassino the Allies have known that 
ruins make superb defensive positions. 
“From the suburbs of Cologne pillars 
of smoke slant upward like trees bent by 
a breeze,” Al Newman, NEwswEEK war 
correspondent, wirelessed. “At night: the 
horizon is lit up by orange fires. Day and 
night the artillery of both sides sends 
over tremendous barrages. The German 
guns of the Cologne perimeter have the 


First Army zeroed in, but our spotter 
planes eyes ek 7 ~ Gavlight. 
Things are y tou e y 
advance has been a slow, brutal push.” 


Diisseldorf: Dormant 
Neuss: Cleaning Up 


Al Newman, NEWSWEEK war corre- 
spondent, marched to the Rhine with 
American troops. He sends the following 
account. 


The 88rd Infantry Division sat in Neuss 
on the Rhine last week end and wondered 
at itself. The battalion command post in a 
house on the main street looked like an 
international Custer’s last stand as fac- 
tories gave up their imported slaves and 
said slaves besieged their liberators for 
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Heavy, Heavy Hangs the Sword Over Rundstedt’s Head 


by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


the battle of the 
Lower Rhine, it 
may remem- 
bered that I held 
that attacks then 
being made by the 
= Canadian First Ar- 
my in the north 
and the American Third Army in the 
south were in preparation for the fourth 
phase—the attack of the American First 
and Ninth and British Second Armies in 
the center. This was my main point: 
Should these preparatory attacks enable 
the central attack rapidly to gain ground 
toward Cologne, the German forces be- 
tween Wesel and Coblenz would be 
split into two groups. In that case the 
northern p would almost certainly 
be compelled to fall back east of the 
Rhine. 
Now, withdrawal of the northern 
group is in pro: and, as I foresaw, 
the crisis has developed in the north 
because the Canadian First Army, hav- 
ing drawn much of the available enemy 
strength toward itself, has thereby less- 
ened the pressure on the central attack. 
That ac Bape that advance en ot 
paratively speaking, been rapid, why 
only moderate resistance has been met, 
and why so many strong points have 
been occupied without too much fight- 
ing. 
Most British correspondents at the 
front at first jumped to the conclusion 


that as the “fanatical resistance” the 
had expected had not materialized, 
was up with the Germans. On Feb. 26 
one of these men on the spot went so 
far as to state: “The Germans must 
produce something big within the next 
Teoh b risk an ge se “ 
Ou, e may t, I'm pre- 

pene to bet a it even in 148 

ours. My g is that in order 
not to run such a risk, Field Marshal 
Karl von Rundstedt is doing all he pos- 
sibly can to avoid it by preventing his 
right wing from being jammed up 
against the Rhine with Allied air power 
dominating that river. 


The most profitable thing that an 
observer can do is to examine the prob- 
lem as it faces Rundstedt—that is, to slip 
on the enemy’s shoes. Then it becomes 
apparent that with his limited resources 
he cannot hope to beat in detail his 
enemy’s three great attacks—northern, 
southern, and central. Therefore, Rund- 
stedt’s problem is to prevent these at- 
tacks from decisively beating him. 

As he cannot.concentrate against any 
one of the fronts, he has consistently 
to think in terms of all three fronts, and 
that is complex. Moreover, he has to 
think of the fourth front, the potential 
front, the front which ly must 
have given him many a_ headache— 
namely the 150-mile-wide tactical gap 
which lies between Wesel and the 
North Sea Coast. This as yet unfought- 
over space may be likened to an open 
gate in a hunting field in which the 
Rhine is a stiff fence. What if, instead of 
attempting to leap this fence, his enemy 


were suddenly to ride through the 
gate—were to yet another 
either in Friesland, East Friesland, dng 


enburg, or Schleswig-Holstein? 

Again, there are two additional things 
Rundstedt must think about: his rear 
communications and his enemy's re- 
serves, which vastly outnumber his own. 
Daily and nightly his roads, rere 
and marshaling yards are either bom 
or threatened with bombardment. Any 
false move on his part might result in 
catastrophe. In fact, in the circum- 
stances in which Rundstedt is placed, 
any major move would be a sheer 
gamble until the British Second Army, 

pparently as yet not engaged, and the 
bulk of the American First Army, seem- 
ingly still out of the fight, come into it. 
Only then can he with any certainty 
make up his mind, and even then the 
tential fourth front will hang over 
head like the Sword of Damocles. 


on have attempted to see 
i through the enemy's eyes, never 
an easy thing to do, I believe that the 
wisest course for Rundstedt to take—if 
he can—is to put the Rhine River from 
Bonn to Emmerich between him and 


(most are already in ruins), it would 
be wiser for him to cut his losses rather 
than to risk losing his army or a sub- 
stantial part of it. Therefore, the likeli- 
hood is pgs race five of this long- 
drawn-out costly battle will either 
be the crossing of the Rhine or its 
supervention or both simultaneously. 
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SAFE CONDUGT 


The Gemen cole who amin Gb aslo 
et A St 
7 is foteedand, to vetam heme 0 beokan off 





Back at You: It’s standard operating 





DEAR FRIENDS: 





We sre returning your age old dodge, after 
having made the necessary rectifications, with 
sincerest thanks. Ie was highly amusing, end we 
must commend you on your efforts. 

But please refrain from molesting us further in 
this direction. 

"Ie should be obvious to you that thé ideals for 
which 90 Million Germans have fought (accor- 
ding to Churchill) “like lions” for over tive 
years cannot be so very rotten that we could be 

, lured into surrender through mere ham and eggs. 


Hoping that we can rely on your sagacity 
ee comprehend. we remain os of old, wh 


Heil Hitlere 





| Hard times, what? | 











procedure for opposing armies to shower 


each other with safe conduct passes to encourage surrender. It’s equally standard 
for them to compose satires on those of the enemy. This is one which the Germans 
shot back at the Third Army near Priim, Germany. 





transportation out. Scattered about the 
yard were French and Polish prison- 
ers, Russian women, Italian sailors, and 
some German prisoners who looked like 
Greeks. As the commanding officer, Lt. 
Col. Tim Cook of Snyder, Texas, said: 
“This isn’t a CP, it’s a clearing station 
for all nations.” 


The Fires Go Out: From an observa- 
tion post in a high building on the east 
side of the city you could see the blown 
bridges, the half on the Diisseldorf side 
intact. The Rhine didn’t seem a quarter 
as wide as the Mississippi at St. Louis, 
but the banks looked pretty steep. Beyond 
was industrial Diisseldorf, a dormant 
giant no longer breathing smoke. 

Neuss, recipient of about a half-dozen 
raids from Allied heavies, is approximate- 
ly 50 per cent destroyed—far more dam- 
aged than Miinchen-Gladbach. Paradoxi- 
cally, the percentage of civilians who 
stayed behind to face the dread Ameri- 
cans was much greater than that in the 
larger city. I would say nearly everyone 
remained despite the proximity of the 
river and the “safety” of the other side. 

The local populace, seemed to take 
things in stride. Some were out on the 
streets, despite the edict confining them 
to their homes after noon on Saturday. A 
few housewives—neat as feminine robs 
and rather resembling them—were out 
mechanically scrubbing doorsteps clean 
of the mud our 2%-ton trucks were splash- 
ing. F could have told them it was a 
losing fight. 


; ech ttinioslavinadiions oaecotehearte 
ouses (there is hardly a pane o 

in the city). Walking down one - 
iy dopertad tenet T cheataaetotte toart 
halk able-eaanal Ste oe 
a ozen peop to ‘ont 
door and gazed with amazement at the 
Amerikaner to whom Kultur had come. 
In an upper-story window two of the 
prettiest girls I've ever seen in Germany 
appeared as at a signal. They looked like 
what our doughfeet now call “good frat- 


ernizing material.” 


Der Fithrer’s Face: Our bombing of 
Neuss was reasonably accurate though 
there seemed to be quite a few duds lying 
about. The Church of St. Quirinus, por- 
tions of which date from 1209, is intact, 
except for one blown-out piece. The fig- 
ure of the saint still stands on his cop 
dome, looking out over the city which has 
strayed and paid the price. The seven- 
teenth-century Zeughaus nearby has been 
totally destroyed and the museum on the 
market place received a direct hit. 

The bulk of the damage, however, was 
to the factories and workers’ houses sur- 
rounding them. Up north of the city 
where fighting is still going on, I stopped 
off at a shell-manufacturing plant. It was 
almost totally burned out. By Jan. 8, the 
date on all office calendars, I gathered 
production had stopped. At the end of 
the corridor hung a huge irresistible pic- 
ture of der Fiihrer. “With regards from the 
staff of NewsweEex,” I said and buzzed a 
heavy inkwell at the glass. It broke with 


Nrwswrex 


a soul-satisfying crash and then almost at 
the same instant an enemy con- 
centration fell just outside the g. 
I won't say I hurried out of there, but I 
wasted very few seconds. 


Pattonizing a City 

Ever since his triumphant sweep 
through France, Lt. Gen. George S. Pat- 
ton Jr. has drawn tough assignments for 
his Third Army. First he tackled Metz, 
next the Saar basin, and then he had to 
throw his divisions northward to check 
and reduce the German Ardennes bulge. 
With that accomplished, he was given 
the task of pushing through the rugged 
Eifel Mountains to flank the American 
First and Ninth Armies in their forth- 
coming drive to the Rhine River. 

Last week Patton himself was well on 
the way to the Rhine. The battle he had 
fought to get there was probably not to 
his liking. Instead of allowing him to 
swing out his tanks, it involved cross- 
ing rivers by infantry assault and digging 
the Germans out of forests, villages, ra- 
vines, and: craggy hills which gave nat- 
ural cover. In addition, the region was 
crammed with the blockhouses and pill- 
boxes of the West Wall. The Germans 
gave the Third Army a good show with 
minefields, artillery, and mortars, but the 
powerful Third gave them back a bet- 
ter one. Leaving shattered towns and dev- 
astated forests behind, it ground for- 
_— relentlessly on an active 50-mile 

mt. : 

Besides tying down German divisions, 
one of the main objectives of Patton's 
campaign was to seize Trier.* Known as 
the oldest German city and once the resi- 
dence of the Roman governors of Britain, 
Gaul, and Spain, Trier is a communica- 
tions center of major importance. It lies 
on the Moselle River, which leads up a 
narrow valley 67 miles to Coblenz on the 
Rhine. The Americans expected a great 
battle and heavy casualties before they 
took Trier. But it fell with surprising ease 
to a bold, unorthodox military maneuver. 

The surprise qver the city’s fall was 
exceeded only by the amazement the 
Americans felt at the population’s atti- 
tude. American soldiers had first entered 
Trier on Dec. 1, 1918, and they were 
greeted, — egear L. James, then 
a war correspondent and now managing 
editor of The New York Times, “with 
sullen, glowering mien . . . There were 
no flags, no cheers, no smiles, few tears. 
It was just such a reception as only the 
Boche could give.” Last week the few 
civilians who had remained in-Trier went 
all out to give a different kind of recep- 
tion. They waved handkerchiefs and 
flags (white), smiled, and ran out in the 
streets with gifts. The GI's, with strict 
orders against fraternization, paid no 
attention. 





Churchill’s the 
last week began callin 
of consistency,’ the gallici 
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Love in a Cellar 


It was a moment of confusion for all 
parties. A patrol of the 104th (Timber- 
Geleheim before proceeding toward Co- 
Golzheim ing tow 
logne, poked into the cellar of a small 
house. But instead of finding fright- 
ened Nazis it routed out eight happy 
Poles. 

The Poles were embarrassed. Four of 
them were women—three brunettes and 
a blonde. Four were men, clad only in 
long underwear. wore thin 
dresses and nothing else. The Timber- 
wolves howled down their requests for 
time to dress and took them to Diiren for 
questioning. There they learned that the 
Poles had been slave laborers and. that 
they didn’t mind it a bit. The Germans 
had never bothered them. While shells 
whined overhead for five days and 
four nights, they had remained in the 
cellar in loving contentment awaiting 
liberation. 


Here Was Dresden 


A Nazi commentator last week told the 
appalling story of what happened to 
Dresden, one of the artistic and archi- 
tectural gems of the Reich, on Feb, 14-15, 
when American and British planes heavi- 
ly raided the town. “Not a single de- 
tached building remains intact or even 
capable of reconstruction,” the commen- 
tator said. “The town area is devoid 
of human life. A great city has, been 
wiped from the map of Europe. __. 

“Tens of thousands who lived and 
worked in the city are now buried under 
its ruins. Even an attempt at identifica- 
tion of the victims is hopeless. There 
were 1,000,000 people in Dresden at the 
time, including 600,000 bombed-out éva- 
cués and: refugees from the east. The 
raging fires that spread rapidly in the 
streets killed a great many from sheer 


lack of oxygen.” 

© While Allied air fleets continued to 
pound German rail communications in a 
great “operations strangle” and strike at 
Nazi oil plants, the Luftwaffe hit back at 
Britain for the first time since June 1944 
with two night raids. 


Beside the Baltic 


The bright sun of early spring thawed | 


out the meadow and forest land of the 
lake-studded Baltic province of Pom- 
erania last week as the Red Army hur- 
tled north to the Baltic Sea midway 
between Danzig and. Stettin. Infantry 
slogging through the mud hitched rides 
on lumbering, wide-tracked tanks. But 
the machines found the mud tough 
Boing. nite under anole, got and crimson - 
anners in’s picture, Si- 
berian and Cossack horsemen in black 
str caps swept out to pace the 
anks. : 

Despite the mine fields, trenches and 
gun emplacements with which the Nazis 


had dotted this naturally defensible lake 
country, the Soviet columns snapped the 
German lines connecting the Reich with 
eastern Pomerania and Danzig. On Sun- 
day, Marshal Stalin announced the ca 


‘ture of Késlin and Kolberg: The tank- 


ers and ca en from the steppes 
looked out on the cold waters of the 
Baltic, once practically the Reich’s priv- 
ate sea. 

These Red drives, which cut through to 
the sea in two places, completed the third 
Soviet trap along the shores of the Bal- 
tic. One German group has been isolated 
in Latvia since last October while an- 
other in and around Kdénigsberg has 
been cut off since January. Now, the So- 
viets have trapped perhaps an additional 
800,000 men. Furthermore, these are 
first-rate fighting troops and the Ger- 
mans had previously attempted to move 
them west on the Berlin-Danzig super- 
highway. 

Meanwhile, the Germans reported that 
Marshal Gregory K. Zhukoff had thrown 
two tank armies into action in a drive 
aimed at the greatest German Baltic 
port, Stettin (peacetime population, 
280,000). Far to the south, where the 
first Ukrainian Army under Marshal Ivan 


Koneff has been stuck on the Neisse 
River line, American fliers who crash- 
landed on this front reported enormous 
tank battles. Both Zhukoff’s and Koneff’s 
offensives aim at outflanking Berlin (see 
map). - 

Significance -—~— 

The Soviet drive that cut off part of 
Pomerania was ical of the actions 
that have occ on the Russian front 
ever since the main Red offensive ground 
to a virtual halt on the Oder-Neisse: line 
last month. It was a separate action 
undertaken on a. local front with a local 
objective in mind. To a certain extent 
such actions have benefited the Germans, 
They have resulted in large Soviet forces 
being tied down in front of the Nazi 
Baltic pockets. Furthermore, the Red 
Army seems to be having far more 
trouble reducing these pockets than it 
anticipated. And the Nazis have kept 
them Se age through their naval con- 
trol of the Baltic. 

However, the fall of Poznan has now 
enabled Marshal Zhukoff to bring u 
large amounts of supplies for a renew 
of his frontal assault against Berlin. 
Marshal Koneff is still handicapped by 
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The Russians break through to the Baltic and send spearheads to outflank Berlin 
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fanatical Nazi resistance in Breslau, 
which snarled his supply lines. But 
American staff officers k the Soviets 
will be able to set their main offensive 
rolling again by March 10. 


Ryukyus, Here We Come 


The United States Navy gave the Japs 
reason last week for thinking 

Ryukyu Islands, which stretch for 700 
miles between Formosa and the Jap- 
anese home islands, would be the next bit 
of sacred soil to be invaded by American 
troops. For the fourth time since October, 
carrier planes gave the Ryukyus a severe 
working over. That in itself did not neces- 
sarily mean a landing. But at the same 
time, American ships steamed up to one 
of the islands, Okino-Daito, and poured 
shells into it all night. The Japs have 
learned that when shelling is added to 
air attack, a landing may often be next. 


Home to the Rock 


Twelve American officers, all veterans 
of the humiliating fall of Corregidor, re- 
turned “home” last week to the Rock. 
Headed by General of the Army MacAr- 
thur, they paid tribute to troops of the 
508rd Paratroop and 34th Infantry regi- 
ments who had recaptured it. Then they 
climbed into jeeps and toured familiar 
landmarks where three years ago Ameri- 
cans had fought and died. Walking 
through ankle-deep rubble, they inspect- 
ed the smoking mouth of Malinta Tun- 
nel, now a sealed tomb for hundreds of 
enemy marines. MacArthur stumbled 
over the charred skull of a Japanese sol- 


dier, dier, stopped, ped, turned it over, and re- 
ey made it tough for us, but 
it was a lot tougher for them.” 


You Now Are Free: Three days 
earlier in Manila, General MacArthur 
had laid aside the business of war to take 
up. a matter of peace. In the rambling 
Spanish-style Malacanan Palace (the 
Philippine White House) he returned 
the control of the Philippine civil gov- 
ernment to its silver-haired, 66-year-old 
President, Sergio Osmeiia. 

The ceremony opened as an American 
band played the traditional “Ruffles and 
Flourishes.” Then MacArthur entered 
the stifling, elegant reception room. 
While American officers in starched khaki 
stood by, he spoke to the Filipinos: “Your 
country once again is at liberty to pursue 
its destiny to an honored position in the 
family of free nations.” Some thought 
they saw tears in the general’s sharp, 
brown eyes as he continued: “Your capi- 
tal city has regained its rightful place as 
a symbol of democracy in the East... 
You now are a liberated people.” 

But the “liberty to pursue its destiny” 
presented Osmejfia and his government 
with an almost insurmountable task. On 
either side of the Malacanan, the ruins 
of Manila stretched for miles while the 
wounded, homeless, and hungry were 
numbered in the thousands. Beyond 
Manila, hundreds of Filipino villages had 
been leveled and crops ravaged by the 
departing Japs. 

The aging Osmeiia is a Chinese-F ili- 
pino and a onetime rival of the late Presi- 
dent Quezon. At present all he could do 
was to call up the prewar Philippine leg- 


NEWSWEEK 


islators, appoint a few officials, and hope 
that the United States would continue to 
lend a helping hand. He also hoped 
American capital and special trade agree- 
ments would aid in reconstructing the 
islands’ bankrupt economy. Finally he 
had asked the Americans to underwrite 
future Philippine security “by accepting 
whatever naval and military bases are 
deemed necessary.” 


Iwo: Bloody Inches 


To the weary Marines closing in on the 
northern tip of Iwo Jima this week, vic- 
tory seemed almost within sight. ‘After 
grinding out painfully slow gains day 
after day, the Third Marine Division 
drove a wedge into the Jap lines only 
300 yards from the-island’s northeastern 
shore. On their right and left, the Fourth 
and Fifth Marines struggled through 
close-knit fortifications to broaden the 
wedge. At their backs, Marine observa- 
tion planes took off from the southernmost 
airfield, while Seabees continued to fill in 
bomb craters and clear off jagged shell 
fragments. 

On both the east and the west beaches, 
food, gasoline, and ammunition began to 
pile up in the supply dumps. But to the 
troops in the foxholes, the surest sign that 
things were going well was the arrival of 
mail from home, dropped by parachute 
from low-flying planes. 


Gothic Line Junior: Yet the enemy 
garrison was determined to make the 
American victory costly. The Japanese 
took full advantage of the bristling de- 
fenses across the northern quarter of the 





Tnternational Photos 


The March of Death: These pictures, stolen from the 
Japs by the Filipinos during the occupation, show two scenes 
of the infamous March of Death from Bataan to Camp 
O’Donnell in April 1942. Denied food, water, and medical 
treatment during the transferal to the prison camp, many of 
the ill and starving Americans fell on the way. Jap soldiers 
bayoneted and shot some, and buried others alive. Above, 
three suffering Americans sit with their hands tied behind 
their.backs during one of the rare rest periods. On the right 
are some of the hundreds who failed to survive the march. 
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island. John Lardner, NEWSWEEK war 
correspondent on Iwo Jima, radioed this 
description: “The Japs copied a few tricks 
from the Germans in Italy when they 
built this~arid little base. Their pillbox 
and blockhouse defenses (some are sunk 
two stories into the ground) are organ- 
ized into lanes of interlocking fire. Their 
exploitation of terrain and high ground is 
more expert than ever before, and they 
have made intelligent use of the island’s 


tiny dimensions. They use German tricks. 


of registering their rear artillery upon 
their own pillboxes to smash our mop- 
ping-up parties—the pillboxes, being too 
thick and too deep to suffer any damage, 
merely serve as detonators and bouncing 
boards for shrapnel. These tactics, like 
those still used by the Nazis in Italy, 
are designed for defense and are useless 
for attack.” 

Thus the Japs continued to play a de- 
laying game. Their trapped garrison, 
practically cut off from supplies, showed 
signs of acute suffering from a shortage 
of water. Small raiding parties took des- 
perate risks to steal American water bar- 
rels. 

In a futile effort to conceal their high 
casualty rate, the Japs had been cre- 
mating their dead. In one underground 
cavern, advancing Marines discovered 
200 bodies that had been saturated with 
gasoline and burned. (So far, 12,864 en- 
emy dead have been counted; only 36 
Japs have surrendered.) Some Jap of- 
ficers, unable to face the ee: ma of de- 
feat, dressed in their best uniforms, laid 
their samurai swords by their sides, and 
then shot themselves in the head. To 
broadcast a plaintive admission from 
Jap commander on Iwo Jima, Gen. Tada- 
michi Kuribayashi: “This island is the 
front line that defends our mai and 
I am going to die here.” He was right on 
both counts. 


MacArthur-Style 


Island by island, General of the Army 
MacArthur's troops last week continued 
the reconquest of the Philippines. They 
took Palawan—a long finger of land 
pointing from the Philippines 
toward Japan’s stolen empire in the 
Netherlands Indies—rugged Lubang Is- 
land below Manila Bay, and Ticao and 
Burias Islands off the jagged coast of 
Southern Luzon. 

Each move neatly filled out the pat- 
tern of MacArthur’s double-purpose 
strategy: to make things tougher for the 
Jap “by cutting his sea lanes and con- 
demning all Japan’s con in the In- 
dies to recapture,” to make the 
going smoother for the Americans 
insuring the safe passage of our shipping 
into Manila.” 


(Sunset) Division seized the forest- 


fringed harber ef Puerto Princesa on the 


kina watershed, 
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Official Coast Guard Photo 


Wounded Marine: One of thousands cut down in the fight for Iwo Jima 


cruisers and destroyers of the Seventh 
Fleet stood by. Piling out of their landing 
vehicles they secured three beachheads. 
Moving swiftly against light opposition, 
they occupied an enemy seaplane base, 
wharf facilities, and three airstrips only 
250 miles from rich Jap oil refineries in 
North Borneo, and 800 miles from the 
China coast. 


Black Hole of Palawan: For the first 
time in the Philippines, no natives ran 
out to greet the Americans. Not even a 
dog or cat moved along the rubble- 
strewn streets of Puerto Princesa. Every- 
thing that lived had pulled out during 
the landing naval bombardment. 

e only human beings to hail the 
troops as they drove inland were five 
deliriously happy Americans who had 
escaped a brutal massacre of some 150 
fellow prisoners. Sick and weak with 
hunger, they told how the Japs got word 
of the American invasion convoy headed 
for Mindoro Island last December, im- 
mediately forced the captives into a long 
dugout, poured ing gasoline in after 
them, and stood by to machine-gun all 
who tried to escape. 


Polishing the Pearl: In Manila, the 
Americans began to clean up the debris 
(including some Japs) and clear the har- 
bor. To the east, First and Sixth Cavalry 
Division troops moved ahead steadily 
as they fought for control of the Mari- 
source of Manila’s 
water. In Northwestern Luzon, Filipino 
guerrillas finished driving the Japs 
mountainous Ilicos Norte Province, se- 
curing bases 225 miles from enemy in- 
stallations on Formosa. 


Iwo Jima Loudspeaker: 
Capt. ‘Squeaky’ Himself 


From Iwo Jima, William Hipple, 
NEWSWEEK war correspondent, sends this 


- story of the man responsible for getting 


ashore the 640,000 tons of supplies re- 
quired in the first month of the campaign. 


One of the most familiar human 
sounds in any Central Pacific operation 
is a rasping, oath-throwing voice with a 
rich Scandinavian accent which booms 
out over the loudspeaker on the invasion 
beaches. The voice threatens, gives 
orders with no reservations, pleads, and 
intimidates. It is the voice of a Navy 
captain, Carl E. (Squeaky) Anderson, 
the force, or senior,’ beachmaster—the 
man who unloads the ships and keeps 
the supplies rolling in. 


Squeaky was at it again on Iwo Ens, 
battling the enemy mortar fire, artillery, 


snipers, mines, high surf, loose sand, and ° 
terrible terrain to bring sr a ‘aba 
equipment necessary to eat the Ja 
on this desolate island. Ms 

Captain Anderson is a squat, bald 57- 
year-old who was — y ‘Soueeky: 
cannery operator in Seldovia (Squeaky- 
ville), Alaska. Iwo' Jima, he says is the 
worst beach he’s ever had anything to 
do with. He’s had to do with nine of 
them, to be exact, in the Aleutians, 
epee irre 5 and eng 

must repeat, I'm yust about to 

crazy here,” he . “We get the 
Japanese er Sie days onto the beach, 
smashing the boats. We got to watch out 
for mines all the time. The wind changes 
and the surf, 10 to 12 feet high, beats up 
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The Logistic Front: We Brilliantly Succeed There 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


Necessity is 
sometimes the 
mother of: inven- 
tion. Anyhow it 
played a role in 
developing the 
‘naval sea-supply 
service from small 
beginnings to the 
great and efficient 
organization it 
has become _to- 
day. In truth it 
might almost be said that because we 
had no overseas land bases, similar to 
the establishments Britain held scat- 
tered over the world, we were forced 
to adopt the floating mobile sea base. 
When Britain lost its land bases, par- 
ticularly in the Far East, it was struck 
a crippling blow, and its navy did not 
have the previous experience of getting 
along on its own. 

The growth of our mobile supply 
system was gradual. Up to the advent 
of the present war, it was caused by 
two factors: The first was the change- 
over from sail to steam; the second 
came about when after the Spanish- 





American War we ceased to scatter our . 


few ships in order to show the flag at 
various world stations and adepted the 
policy of operating the fleet as a unit. 


Movement is the vital spark in any 
ship, and when the winds furnished the 
propulsion there was no need for fuel. 
But once the Navy turmed to steam and 
operated as a fleet, a service of mobile 
sea supply became a necessity. 

For the fleet to operate in the Carib- 
bean Sea, an area of special interest to 


us, required the sérvices of a “train.” 
This consisted of fuel, supply, repair, 
and ammunition ships, destroyers, su 
marine tenders, and a hospital ship. 
With this outfit accompanying our fight- 
ing craft, the fleet was independent, 
needing only a spot protected from 
the weather in which to drop anchor. 

The last war did little to change the 
basic concepts of our naval supply sys- 
tem. The area in which it was fought 
and its character—offensive on the mili- 
tary side, defensive against the sub- 
marine on the naval side—brought noth- 
ing new into the picture. The Allies 
held ample bases gn both sides of the 
Atlantic. Protection of ships against 
what was practically their only enemy, 
the submarine, at that time waging its 
war of attrition, was the main naval 
problem, and an operating (not a plan- 
ning) organization, the NOTS (Naval 
Overseas Transportation Service), was 
set up in the Office of Operations. 

Perhaps the two most important items 
of knowledge which emerged from the 
last war were these: First, we found 
that ships could be fueled at sea, even 
in boisterous winter weather. All our 
destroyers crossing the Atlantic were 
oiled ~s a tanker whose position was 
shifted from time to time. Second, divid- 
ing the Navy roughly into two com- 
ponents, we found that overcentraliza- 
tion or restriction of the fighting fleet’s 
freedom of initiative was bad. On the 
other hand, the more detail the logistic 
end of the service could absorb and the 
closer knit the organization, the more 
was the load taken from the shoulders 
of the fighting fleet and the greater the 
war efficiency. 


This war, however, brought some- 
thing entirely new, though in the At- 
lantic, aside from the advent of. air 
power, the picture was fundamentally 
the same as in the last war. In the 
Pacific, however, the conditions we 
faced had never before been encoun- 
tered on such a wide scale. Here can be 
detected a reason for the Jap confidence 
when they went to war with us. In more 
than 6,000 miles of Pacific waters, the 
only sizable bases and staging areas the 
Allies could call their own were the 
Hawaiian Islands, Australia, and New 
Zealand. The Japs held all the rest. 


In the preliminary phases of the 
contest (which we are still in), it was 
preeminently a naval war in which 
amphibious operations set the pace, 
sustained by a fighting fleet, with the 
naval air contingent playing a leading 
role. To be successful, this pace could 
not be handicapped by an overcentral- 
ized control at home. But to keep up 
with the advances of our fighting forces 
required a new organization on the 
logistic, front. This was accomplished 
by setting up in the Office of Operations 
in Washington, an organization closely 
paralleling the one already in existence 
and acting as a general directive for our 
fighting forces. 

On both fronts, the fighting and the 
logistic, we have done a remarkable 
job. Particularly on the logistic front 
we have accomplishments to our credit 
in the Pacific theater that no other navy 
could equal. We have assimilated the 
lessons of the past which necessity 
forced upon us and turned them to 
good stead in this war. 








against the small boats until they're bat- 
tered to pieces. When the first LST’s 


beached, the shells were flying all around 


‘and the bulldozers under fire had to cut 


down drifts so we could unload. The 
trucks kept getting stuck in the loose 
sand. We had to use bulldozers to pull 
them out and to put down the steel 
matting so as they could travel.” 

He held his bald head with his hands 
and cried: “What a headache!” 

Actually, his staff will tell you, Squeaky 
thrives on problems of this sort. He will 
scream and growl at a man, but when 
that man gets something done, Squeaky 
will come Sack and smile and baw] out 
a few kind Swedish phrases. 


Na Talk, Talk: I went up to Captain 
’s command post, which was 
dug into the sand on the beach, and 


talked with some of his junior staff mem- 
bers. Squeaky stalked up in wet clothes 
with his pants rolled halfway up his 
stocky legs. 

“Cease talking now. Stop talking. No 
talk, talk. Come on now, get going. Yust 
think about the beach, beach, nuthin’ 
else.” He scowled at me. Then he 
laughed: “Hey, don’t let it get you. I'm 
not as tough as I sound.” 

I went out in a boat with Squeaky. As 
we left the beach we were inundated 
by the surf. We pulled up along side of 
an LSM and Squeaky screamed: “What’s 
the matter? You been drifting out here 
for two hours. Get in there and unload.” 

Cowering, the ski: of the LSM 
shouted back that hed been waved off 
the beach. 


e . 
“I don’t give a damn,” Squeaky yelled. 
“Yust go in there and if anybody tells 


you any different, tell °em Squeaky said 
for you to. Now get going. Do you 
hear me?” 

. We went on to the other landing shi 
and to the control boats and patrol craft. 
Everywhere Anderson’s bull voice scared 
people and kept things moving. He al- 
ways ended by shouting: “Do you hear 
me?” In a voice that the Japs must have 
— a gy ay end of the island. 

ue as fourteen loudspeakers 
along the beach, through which he gives 
the orders to unload the ships and the 
working parties. Amid the seeming con- 
fusion and Rag the supplies = 
equipment keep flowing in uni ey 
stretch out for miles. 
— for ga ~~" pegs 
us grunts: Success, . £ get so 
much hell from the Admiral I yust pass 
it on. Then we get things done. 














© Measuring the fuel economy of a carburetor on special Chrysler-developed equipment. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


IN WAR AND PEACE, IMAGINATION HELPS MAKE BETTER THINGS FOR You! 


Imagination wears things out 
before they are made; it pries 
loose the secrets of materials, 
tortures products to learn 

‘to make them better for you. 


Imagination invents inquisitive 
devices to test the parts 

of cars and trucks — or tanks 
and guns — to make sure 

they'll stand up in service. 


* IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


YOU'LL ENJOY MAJOR BOWES PROGRAM THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 


Imagination drives, weathers, ages and 
punishes Chrysler Corporation prod- 
ucts to discover how they will behave 
when you use them. Such tests often 
show how a particular part can be 
changed to last longer and to serve 
you better. 


In all our activities, from buying raw 
materials to final product testing, im- 
agination goes one step farther to find 
how to improve the performance of a 
car, a truck —a cannon, a tank, an 
aircraft part. 


Plymouth 
BODGE 


DeSoto 
CHRYSLER 


Imagination inspired all of the im- 
portant car developments Chrysler 
Corporation has pioneered. It made 
possible Fluid Drive and Floating 
Power — and the smooth, economical 
performance they bring you. After the 
war, it will again put extra value into 
the cars and trucks we make for you. 

Imagination is serving in war, help- 
ing to apply our “engineered produc- 
tion” methods to improve and speed the 
huge quantities of tanks, guns, shells 
and other military equipment we build. 


AIRTEMP 
Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


CHRYSLER 
Marine and Industrial Engines 


OILITE 
Powdered Metal Products 
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THIS, TOO, 1S Bendix ...CREATOR OF SCIENTIFIC DEVICES NECESSARY TO FLIGHT 


In all the brilliant history of private en- 
terprise there is no more inspiring chapter 
than that on American air transport. 


The handiwork of free men in a free land 
giving freely of their brains and time 
without regard for risk or present profit, 
this basic new industry has, in less than 
half the span of a man’s life, profoundly 
changed all previous concepts of time and 
distance. Moreover, it has opened up to 
the hosts of men who have learned avia- 
tion in military service ... as well as 
other G.I. Joes . . . a new opportunity 
wide as their hopes and dreams. For air 
transport, despite its astonishing pro- 





Buliders ot the INVISIBLE CREW 
© 100 eeworx aviation conPoRaTion 
‘ * 


— Find IN CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


gress, has barely tapped its potential. 
When peace returns . . . when the luxu- 
rious new planes already proved in global 
military service become commercial trans- 
ports ... when the broad new plans al- 
ready laid are set in motion, America 
will have a new industry ranking with 
the greatest of the past. 

Thus air transport answers the challenge 
of tomorrow—the challenge to assure re- 
turning fighting men a country in which 
everyone can be both free and happily 
employed . . . the challenge that can be 
met only by the creation of great new in- 
dustries like this. 


We are proud that Bendix Creative En- 
gineering has supplied so many advance- 
ments increasing the speed, range, and 
safety of today’s transport planes. Ben- 
dix products are basic to air transport 
progress. 

Let’s hasten the day of Freedom of the 
Air and all that it implies. Let’s back 
our fighting men unceasingly with our 
minds, our hearts, our strength, and our 
money. Buy another War Bond today. 


PRESIDENT, Bendix Aviation Corporation 
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“Against all enemies”: The issue is how soon these 18- and 19-year-olds must fulfill their soldiers’ oath in battle 
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Kighteen-Year-Olds Fight and Die 
as Nation Debates Their Status 


European and Pacific Wars 
Were Speeded by Using Youths, 
Stimson Says in Defense 7 


He was 18 when Germany invaded Po- 
land, 15 when the Japanese attacked 
Pearl Harbor. A few days after his eight- 
eenth birthday last June, he was inducted. 
On Christmas night he sailed for Europe. 
On Feb. 3, less than eight months after 
he entered the Army, Pvt. Robert R. 
Pogue, son of a Cincinnati department- 
store executive, was reported killed in 
action in France. 


My Son, My Son: Though by no 
means unusual, the case of Private Pogue 
received unusual attention. As a friend of 
the boy’s family, Sen. Robert A. Taft, 
Ohio Republican, had been deeply 
touched by young Pogue’s death. The 
news had underscored in the senator's 
mind the anxiety implicit in numerous 
letters and telegrams he had received 
from parents of other 18-year-olds at the 
fighting fronts. The War Department, 
Taft felt, ought to clarify its policy re- 
garding draftees under 19, because too 
many parents thought the Army was vio- 
lating its unwritten pledge to keep young- 
sters out of combat until they had re- 
ceived the fullest training. First in an 
interview, then last week on the Senate 
floor, Taft blew the issue into hot flame. 


‘uty Chief of St 


The New York Herald Tribune added 
another boy-in-battle story: Pvt. Burton 
Sussman, 18, graduated from New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., High School last June, was 
inducted into the Army in mid-August 
and died in Germany on Feb. 5, his first 
day in action. — 

Sen. Dennis Chavez, New Mexico 
Democrat, cited a less tragic case: Tony 
Turrieta of Los Padillas, N. M., was work- 
ing in the Senate document room when 
he reached 18 and was inducted. Last 
week Chavez told the Senate that Tony 
had written him from the Philippines— 
five months after induction. 

But it was Taft who carried the fight. 
A man he had talked with had gone from 
England to the French _ of Le Havre 
on a ship that carried 1,500 replacements. 
Two-thirds of them, the man told Taft, 
were only 18. All were being sent to com- 
bat divisions at the front. 

While debate on pending manpower 
legislation came to a halt, Taft reviewed 
the record: 

@ In 1942, the War Department had dis- 
suaded Congress from adopting a require- 
ment for one year of training before com- 
bat by declaring that “the very great ma- 
jority of those who go into front-line com- 
bat will have twelve months’ training.” 
@ The War Department had adopted the 
policy that boys would not be sent over- 
seas until they were 19, and as late as last 
June Lt. Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, Dep- 
af had: told the Senate 





International 
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Military Affairs Committee that no one 
under 19, assigned to the infantry or to 
the motorized forces, would be sent over- 
seas. 

“The Army has steadily whittled away 
at its statement of policy, which a large - 
number of parents in this country regard- 
ed as definite promises,” Taft said. “I have 
a long list of boys killed or wounded with- 
in 80 days from the time they left our 
shores. 

“As far as I can find out, the practice 
now is to give these boys thirteen weeks 
of basic training and then ship them di- 
rectly to the front. It. . . is not only a vio- 
lation of the Army’s own principles, but it 
is grossly unfair to the boys involved. 
They apparently have had no training 
with any unit until that unit is under fire. 
They are not able to take care of them- 
selves as they should be. 

“I believe that policy should be imme- 
diately revised. No boy less than 19 years 
of age, with less than eight months of 
— should be placed in active com- 

at.” 

Sen. David I. Walsh, Massachusetts 
Democrat and chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee, supported Taft’s 
statements. 


The Army’s Problem: Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson and General of the 
Army George C. Marshall quickly defend- 
ed sending 18-year-olds into battle. Had 
the War Department done otherwise, 
Stimson said, it “would have imposed the 
necessity of delaying the entire campaign 
in Europe and probably in the Pacific.” 

“Most of the replacements since July 
1943 have received seventeen weeks in 
basic camps,” Stimson declared. “All have 
received additional training in staging 
camps en route . . . or in replacement re- 
ceiving pools overseas where they are un- 
der veteran tutelage.” 

Marshall attributed the present con- 
troversy to a “rather widespread misun- 
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derstanding” that 18-year-olds were not 
to be sent abroad until they were 19. 
“Throughout the war,” he wrote Rep. 
William E. Hess of Ohio last week, “we 
have attempted to consider the 18-year- 
old group as a special class of soldiers 
in view of the understandable attitudes 
of the families concerned. From time to 
time this has prompted the retention of 
these men in this country until the age 
of 19. At other times they have had to 
proceed normally into the replacement 
stream because of military needs.” - 

What happened to the policy of not 
sending 18-year-olds overseas was actual- 
ly explained last Dec. 7 by Under Sec- 
retary of War Robert P. Patterson: In 
January 1944, of every 100 draftees 80 
were over 19 and 20 under that age. By 
October only 60 new draftees out of every 
100 were over 19. It was to swell the 
number going overseas and to replate 
increasing casualties that the rule was 
changed. Henceforth, younger men would 
be more and more active at the front. 


Youre In, Henry 


For a month Henry A. Wallace had 
played the game of silence. Counseled 
by friends in Congress “not to rock the 
boat again,”’ he had avoided public 
utterances and appearances. Meantime, 
Congressional leaders had worked might- 
ily in his behalf: The George bill had 
been taken up in the Senate by the nar- 
row margin of two votes; the same bill 
had been maneuvered through the House 
by Speaker Sam Rayburn with only eight 
votes to spare. Now a showdown on 








®A reference to Wallace’s speech to the Union for 
Democratic Action in New York, Jan. 29, on the eve 
of Senate action on the George bill. 







President Roosevelt’s nomination of Wal- 
lace for Secretary of Commerce was at 
hand. 

By stripping the Secretary of Com- 
merce post of control over the govern- 
ment’s vast lending agencies through 
passage of the George bill, the sting of 
the Wallace nomination had been drawn. 
When the Senate convened last week for 
a vote, the fight was gone out of every- 
one; conservatives had long since decided 
that to martyr Wallace by rejecting him 
would only strengthen his leadership of 
the left wing; New Dealers in accepting 
the George bill were resigned to a half 
loaf. Desultorily the Senate debated the 
issue for less than two hours, then con- 
firmed Wallace 56 to 82. . 


And So to Work: Next day, Wallace - 


was sworn in by Justice Hugo L. Black 
in an oak-paneled room in the Commerce 
Department. Friends packed the cham- 
ber. There was an almost festive air. 
“Do you, Henry Wallace,” said Justice 
Black, “solemnly swear to defend the 
Constitution against all its enemies. . . 
So help you God?” “I do so solemnly 
swear,” Wallace answered. Black’s hand 
shot out. “You're in,” he exclaimed. 

@ For another left-winger last week, face- 


saving had little appeal. With an As-. 


sociated Press poll showing 42 senators 
committed against him, ex-social worker 
Aubrey Williams nevertheless scorned 
pleas that his nomination as head of the 
Rural Electrification Administration be 
withdrawn. His defiant “Hell, no,” came 
despite the fact that the poll accorded 
him only 31 supporters. “I want the 
record to show how the senators vote,” 
he said. 





Harris & Ewing 
Mr. Secretary again: Vice President Truman, Wallace’s daughter Jean, and her 
mother watch Justice Black swear Wallace in 











Acme 
Vinson moves from stabilizing to lending 


Master of Compromise. 


This week President Roosevelt wrote 
the final chapter in the retirement of 
Jesse Jones from the dual role of Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator. With Henry Wallace installed 
as Secretary, the President on Monday 
chose his nominee for loan administra- 
tor: Economic Stabilization Director Fred 
M. Vinson, a 55-year-old middle-of-the- 
road Democrat from Kentucky, accept- 
able to New Dealers and conservatives 
alike. 

In two decades in Washington, Vinson 
had proved himself an able behind-the- 
scenes operator. For twelve years, he had 
been an influential member of the House. 
A recognized tax expert, his work behind 
the locked committee doors salvaged one 
piece of New Deal tax legislation after 
another. His forte was compromise. 

In 1988, Mr. Roosevelt rewarded Vin- 
son, elevating him to the Federal bench. 
But as in the case of Supreme Court 
Justice James F. Byrnes, he was one of 
the first men summoned to the executive 
councils after Pea.1 Harbor. As economic 
stabilizer his job was to “hold the line.” 
Here too, Vinson proved his mastery in 
composing differences between warring 
groups. To his post Vinson would bring 
the talent Mr. Roosevelt required most: 
adroit compromise between conservative 


and left-wing theories on government 
lending. : 


End-Lease? 


During the four years of Lend-Lease 
the question of its duration had often 
cropped up. Congress had worked out 
seheguands to meet the argument that 
Uncle Sam might be a postwar Santa 
Claus. The latest, appended to the 1944 
extension of the Lend-Lease Act, pro 
vided that the President could not incur 





“any obligations . . . with respect to pos; 








Mir. Peabody got it in the neck 


Mr. PEasopy doesn’t approve of 
air conditioning. 

He says he felt it once. He was in 
a movie, a cold draft got him in the 
back of the neck and he has been 
stiff-necked about air conditioning 
ever since. 

Well, the cold, clammy gust of 
air that blew down Mr. Peabody’s 
neck didn’t come out of a real air 


conditioning system... it just 
couldn’t have! 


We’d like to put Mr. Peabody 
straight. That shouldn’t be difficult 
for he’s been in lots of properly air 
conditioned places since . . . with- 
out getting so much as one single 
pain-in-the-neck. 


Real air conditioning, Mr. Pea- 
body, isn’t blasting cold air around 
for a while and then turning it off. 
Real air conditioning is a science 
and an art .. . providing clean, 
evenly distributed, draughtless air 
with precisely controlled temperature 
and humidity . . . day in and day 
out, summer and winter. 


That’s why, when you go into a 
store or restaurant or movie that is 
Carrier conditioned, you don’t feel 
chilly or clammy. You are simply 
agreeably refreshed . . . truly com- 
fortable . . . and you begin to think 
nice thoughts about the proprietor. 


As it has for the past 42 years, 
Carrier plans to devote its efforts 


solely to the important task of bring- 
ing you the finest in air conditioning 
and refrigeration . . . as promptly 
as war responsibilities permit. 

If your post-war planning calls 
for air conditioning or refrigeration, 
for whatever purpose, Carrier can 


be of service. Write today for spe- 
cific information. 


CARRIER CORPORATION « SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


AIR CONDITIONING ¢ REFRIGERATION 
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Byrnes, the Persuasive Reporter 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The tide of international collab- 
oration is rising again in Congress, 
slowly and irregularly, but surely. The 
recession which followed the ' 1944 
election, caused chiefly by political de- 
velopments in Poland, Greece, and 
Yugoslavia and by the resultant criti- 
cisms of “unilateral action,” “power 
politics,” and “spheres of influence,” 


_has been more than overswept. 


The tide turned with. the publica- 
tion of the communiqué on the Yalta 


conference. It was drawn higher by 


Prime . Minister Churchill’s explana- 
tion of the agreements and 
the unanimous vote of con- 
fidence which followed (the 
dissenters in the House of 
Commons numbered only 
about 30 members who re- 
frained from voting). A 
third factor was, of course, 
President Roosevelt’s own 
report to Congress, which 
bore every earmark of can- 
dor and of earnest desire to 
hold the organization of the 
peace above the muck of partisan 
politics, 

A fourth factor, less well known 
outside Washington, is the work of 


_ James F. Byrnes, Office of War Mo- 


ilization and Reconversion director. 
Ostensibly, Byrnes went to Yalta as 
the President’s expert on war produc- 
tion. But that duty, if he was called 
upon to perform it at all, was only 
a fraction of his real role. He sat in at 


all the sessions of the Big Three as a - 


— adviser to the President. He 
ad a hand in the wording of same of 
the agreements. When the conference 
adjourned, he hastened back to Wash- 
ington to give the American le, 
through a press conference, the first 
report supplementing the communi- 
qué. He then began a series of meet- 
ings with members of the Senate, 
individually and in groups.» 


Byrnes is a vivid reporter, and he 
has not hesitated to describe the de- 
tails of fact and impression which 
enable his senatorial listeners to get 
the feeling of the conference. He is 
also one of the most persuasive men 
in Washington. His words carry added 
weight on Capitol Hill not only be- 
houses and ‘af the, Supsesne Court, 

upreme 
but because he is not a Roosevelt 
idolater or debtor. Bymes talks, not 
as a Roosevelt lieutenant, but as an 





elder statesman who has personal rea- 
sons not to feel too warmly .attached 
to the President and who has_been 
dissuaded from returning to private 
life only by appeals to his high sense 
of duty. 

Byrnes felt at home at Yalta because 
the gathering of the Big Three had 
less the atmosphere of formal diplo- 
macy than of a conference-commit- 
tee meeting of the House and Senate 
to iron out urgent legislation. Each of 
the participants presented his case in 


‘the strongest possible manner. But all 


realized the overriding need 
for agreement. 

A few skeptics are still 
probing around for — so- 
called “secret commit- 
ments.” Among those which 
it is not yet permitted to 
publish, either out of cour- 
tesy to other Allies or be- 
cause the information would 
be of value to the enemy, 
there is at least one which 
may cause a little surprise. 
But it does not run counter to the let- 
ter or meaning of the announcements 
already made. 

The President’s composed demean- 
or since his return from the confer-. 
ence bes a relieved mind. He ' 
came back with less than he desired 
but more than he expected. Not only 
Churchill but Stalin proved more 
amenable to the American viewpoint 
than Roosevelt and Byrnes had dared 
anticipate. 


Diplomacy is widely regarded in 
Congress and in the United States as 
a sort of occult art in which Ameri- 
cans usually are outsmarted. But prac- 
tical politics is something which we 
understand and in which we are sup- — 
posed to be proficient. The princi 
at Yalta were practical politicians and 
behaved as such. As the practical pol- 
iticians in Congress have come to 
realize that fact, the agreements made 
have become more comprehensible to 
them and more worthy of their confi- 
dence. Several more months will 
elapse before the Senate makes its his- 
toric decision on American member- 
ship in the p world securi 
organization. obstacles whi 
threatened to be troublesome a few 
months ago have been crushed and 
what once looked like a rocky path 
is T assuming the appearance 
of a b avenue. 
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war economic policy or postwar military 
policy -involving international relations, 
except in accordance with established 
constitutional procedure.” 

That amendment had seemed adequate 
protection, especially when President 
Roosevelt, in his seventeenth Lend-Lease 
report to Congress last November, added 
his reassurance: “Lend-Lease and reverse 
system of combined 
war supply. They should end with the 
war. 

Congressmen were therefore all the 
more alarmed last week when the State 
Department concluded a _ Lend-Lease 
agreement with France which in effect 
circumvented their cautious safeguards. 
A feature in the agreement entitled 
France, even after hostilities ended, to 
continue to receive civilian goods ad- 
mittedly useful for “postwar purposes.” 
Because its legal basis. stemmed from a 
clause in the Lend-Lease Act never be- 
fore so interpreted, a stiff fight loomed 
when the act comes up for renewal before 
its expiration date June 30. 


The State Department Acts: The 
agreement was actually three separate 
entities: 

@ A master agreement, identical with 
those made with England, China, Russia, 
and others, under which the United 
States will supply France with finished 
munitions, food, and raw materials, for 
war purposes and essential civilian sup- 
ply. Examples: cotton, metals, steel, syn- 





U. 8. Signal Corps from Associated 
Study in Spies: German-bom Erich 
Gimpel (front right) and American-born 
William C. Colepaugh (rear right) as 
military police escort them into court 
to be sentenced to hang as Nazi. spies. 
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SARAN THE COLORFUL a PLASTIC 


THAT CAN BE CLEANED WITH A DAMP CLOTH 


Because SARAN doesn’t absorb dirt—or even 
\ sticky ja i2 m—you just clean it with a damp 
\\ wee aie ye disappear in a hurry, and dust 
ith a single stroke. SARAN stays 
\N y yy orful and new. 
NS) 


Dow Plastics include: Styron, Saran, Saran Film, Ethocel and Ethocel Sheeting 


tow plaatin 


COVER A LOT OF PROBLEMS 





Spreading jam on this chair creates no prob- 
lem at all. Of course young lads shouldn't 
do such things. But that tell-tale twinkle 
in Mother's eye is the tip-off that no real, 
disciplinary action is needed. 


She knows now—just as you will recognize 
soon—that colorful, nonfading fabrics 
woven from SARAN simply don’t show 
rough treatment. This plastic, developed by 
Dow for the textile industry and woven into 
strong threads by skilled fabricators, pro- 
duces a new kind of fabric that resists soot 
and dirt— permanently. And in case of acci- 
dents, just wipe it with 4 damp cloth. 


Think of SARAN wherever fabrics must 
work long and hard—luggage materials, seat 
covers, upholstery, draperies, shoe fabrics. 
Think of it in other places, too—attractive, 
noncorroding insect screen, rope that can't 
rot and fish leaders that are as strong as 
they are transparent. Watch for SARAN 
when it comes home from the war—it will 
cover a lot of problems. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit 
Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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thetic rubber, milk, vegetables, edible 
oils, tools, trucks, locomotives, industrial 
and mining equipment, tanks, guns, etc. 
(Already France has received from us 
supplies for: eight divisions and for a 
15,000-man air force.) Estimated worth 
of our, aid (except for the munitions) : 
$2,575,000,000. 

@A_ reverse Lend-Lease agreement, 
under which France will supply the 
United States with war-vital textiles, mili- 
tary tires, telephone wire, chemicals, rail- 
road and port facilities and services, 
hotels, warehouses, and other services. 
The estimated amount of this reverse aid, 
to be computed retroactive to D Day: 
$1,000,000,000. 

@ Finally, the new and controversial 
agreement—first of its kind to be con- 
cluded with any of the United Nations. 
Under it, after the President determines 
“that they are no longer necessary for 
the prosecution of the war,” all “un- 
delivered balances” of the supplies pro- 
vided by the United States—except for 
finished armament—will keep on going 
to France unless the President rules that 
the continued flow of material is not in 
the national interest. 

France agreed to pay for such unde- 
livered balance at these rates: For the 
long-life capital goods, 20 per cent on 
delivery, and the balance in equal annual 
installments at 2% per cent annual inter- 
est for not more than 30 years; for the 
other supplies—raw materials, food, seed, 
and short-life manufacturing equipment 
—30 annual installments beginning Jul 
1, 1946, or on the first day of July fol- 
lowing delivery, also at 2% per cent in- 
terest. 

Obviously anticipating its critics, the 
State Department stressed that while “a 
large part of their usefulness may also 
serve postwar purposes,” all the con- 
tracted supplies and services for the 
French are “directly connected with the 
prosecution of the war.” Supplies needed 
by France “solely” for postwar purposes, 
the department declared, “will have to be 
handled by other means since the Lend- 
Lease Act is, and is being administered 
as, a war-supply measure. 


Congress Reacts: Psychologically, an- 
-mouncement of the French-American 
agreement was poorly timed. Only the 
day before, five Republican members of 
the House Foreign Affairs’ Committee, 
holding hearings on the Administration’s 
bill to extend Lend-Lease for another 
year, had forced the invitation of non- 
government witnesses familiar with prac- 
tical Lend-Lease operations and known 
to be critical of them: Col. W. S. Culbert- 
son, chief of a State Department mission 
which had audited the books on North 
African Lend-Lease; Dean James M. 
Landis, former American economic rep- 
resentative in the Middle East; and Philip 
Reed, former Lend-Lease administrator 
in London. 

Already in favor of curtailing Lend- 
Lease in view of the apparent approach 
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Picture editorial? The New York Times framed this picture of a well-stocked French 
meat shop with a hunger story and the text of the French Lend-Lease statement 


of V-E Day, the Republican committee- 
men extracted further ammunition from 
the new French agreement. Their argu- 
ments: —~ 

@ Section 3-C of the Lend-Lease Act, the 
avowed basis of those provisions, admit- 
tedly furnished a three-year period after 
expiration of the act wherein contracts 
with foreign recipients could be fulfilled. 
But, they said, the clause was not in- 
tended for any but military “end-use,” 
and the French agreement therefore vio- 
lated Congressional intent. 

@ Noting the State Department's inci- 
dental information that a similar agree- 
ment was in prospect with Russia, they 
charged that a “twilight zone” was being 
created to substitute Lend-Lease for 
UNRRA and for the Bretton Woods in- 
ternational financial setup. 

Winning more time to study the French 
agreement, the Republicans proposed two 
amendments to the Lend-Lease Act: (1) 
specifically to limit Lend-Lease to goods 
having a military end-use, and (2) to re- 
tain the current expiration date of Sec- 
tion 3-C (1948) instead of extending it 
another year as proposed. 

In turn, Administration spokesmen jus- 
tified the French terms. They pointed out 
that (1) all items in the agreement will 
help win the war; (2) France has obli- 
gated itself to pay for items having by- 
product postwar use; and (8) we have 
an escape clause to enable us to cancel 
shipments. They denied that with an 
early victory in Europe, the bulk of our 


aid to France would go for postwar pur- 
posse: France, they reminded critics, still 
as a long war row to hoe—it is at war 


not only with Germany but with Japan. 


The Old Order Passeth 


The Missouri Constitution had seen 
better days. In the first flush of adoption 
in 1875, Missourians hailed it as the be- 
ginning of a better era. The Civil War 
had enriched St. pyle given it 
new importance as a shipping center. 
The frontier had been pulled steadily 
westward; the population was nearing 
2,000,000; and the law was hot on 
the heels of those desperadoes, the James 
brothers. . 

But 68 years and 60 amendments made 
the old Constitution as outmoded as the 
pony express. By September 1943, when 
88 delegates convened for a year’s work 
on a new document, the population had 
nearly doubled and the cost of govern- 
ment had jumped from $3,500,000 to 
$130,000,000 a year. 

Last week, after a heated publicity 
campaign (the convention, publicity, and 
special election cost approximately $1,- 
000,000), Missouri voters adopted their 
new Constitution. About 26,000 words 
long, compared with the old one of 
37,000, it made,these principal changes: 
@ It organizes the executive branch of 
the state government so that fourteen 
departments do the work of 72 boards, 
commissions, bureaus, and departments. 
@ It limits the duties of elected executive 
officers, some of whom have wielded al- 
most as much political power as the 
governor himself. 

@ It creates a state department of rev- 


enue to collect taxes now collected by 


more than a dozen different departments 
and agencies—a blow at patronage sys- 


tems built up by elective state officials 

















To G.I. Joe They Too Are Veterans 


They are veterans of work and of ptay- 
erful waiting at the altars of their faith. 

G.I. Joe will be glad-to see the 
Statue of Liberty and the scenes of 
his native state. 

But above all, home to him means 
his own people—his parents; his wife 
and children, or his sweetheart. All 
that affects him affects his family, in- 
separately. 


Fighting around the world, the 
members of our armed forces have 


done more for us than we at home 
could do for them. 

They will return, not to collect 
their dues, but to continue their duty, 
ambitious to help build an even bet- 
ter United States. 

Their training, their experience and 
their contact with other nationalities 
have wi@ened their perspective. They 
have found a different world in the 
making. 

They have learned how universal air 


brings people vastly closer together. 

Ours is the opportunity to make 
sure that our returning veterans may 
make their most effective contribu- 
tions to our nation’s growth and 
securjty. Together we must utilize the 
war-spurred development of global 
air transportation. 

Yes, the veterans want to return to 
you, but not to yesterday. Their eyes 
are upon tomorrow—which will be 
as wonderful as we make it! 


American AIRLINES 2... 


THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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whose departments handle the bulk of 
tax collections. 

@ It provides for senatorial redistricting 
and reapportionment of representatives 
among the counties. At present, because 
of population shifts, the senator from the 
Twelfth District represents 45,719 citi- 
zens while the one from the 25th repre- 
sents 320,512. 

@ It allows women to serve on juries and 
gives them the right to refuse to serve. 


Here Lies... 


The abandoned funeral home, un- 
locked and apparently empty, seemed 
to the children as good.a place to play 
as any. But when they happened upon 
a coffin and pried up a board, the game 
ceased abruptly. Binghamton, N. Y., 
police came on the run to find five 
caskets—each occupied. 


The corpses were so decomposed that 


identification appeared impossible. All: 


that police had to go by were five death 
certificates for Edna Schoolcraft, 79, Mrs. 
Flossie Gray, 56, Edward Oshelt, 71, 
Hattie J. Harding, 82, and baby-girl 
Smith, who had lived only four hours 
after birth. The five had died between 
March 11 and Oct. 7 of last year. Later 
all but one were positively identified: 
Mrs. Harding’s son reported that he had 
accompanied his mother’s casket to its 
grave. The fifth coffin, examination 
proved, was that of 79-year-old Mrs. 
Antoinette Reynolds, who died April 30, 
1943. 

District Attorney Robert O. Brink ob- 
tained a grand-larceny warrant for the 
arrest of the missing owner of the funeral 
parlor, 30-year-old Donald C. Ackley, 
whose last brush with the law concerned 
illegal possession of a weapon. Police 


the 
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Merry-Go-Round: Less than a month after they were liberated from the Santo 

Tomas. prison camp in Manila, 67 Army nurses captured by the Japs on Bataan . 

and Corregidor flew back home to the States. Do they like to be back! Here three ~ 

of them dance around a friend who extends a welcome at Hamilton Field, Calif. 
e 


issued a report charging that Ackley re- 
ceived $200 last December for a July 
1944 burial service, falsely representing 
that services had been provided. The 
money was paid, the report said, by 
County Treasurer Ralph C. Page, ad- 
ministrator for the estate of Oshelt. 


‘Cruel Disappointment’ 


Before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee on Feb. 9 Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, Veterans Administration chief, 
volunteered a prediction. After the de- 
feat of the Nazis, he estimated, the 
Army would discharge from 200,000 to 
250,000° men a month—about half of 
them disabled and unfit for service in the 
Pacific. The statement went unchal- 
lenged until the committee released the 
testimony last week. Then no less an ex- 
pert than Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson jumped on it as “both unau- 


thorized and without foundation.” 


Curbing the optimists, Stimson prom- 
ised that discharges would go forward 
with all the speed “consistent with the 
military situation,” but that every sol- 
dier who could be effectively used against 
the Japs would stay in the Army. Any 
8 « cegagge of a large-scale release of 
fighting men after V-E Day, Stimson 
warned, could “only lead to cruel dis- 
appointment.” 


Waiting on Pansy 


Hourly broadcasts from station WLOG 
in Logan, W. Va., made the warning as 
grim as possible: Sometime last Friday 
morning someone had stolen a 50-pound 
can of poisoned popcorn from a Hunt- 
ington exterminator’s car parked outside 
the Aracoma Hotel. The popcorn had 
been intended for rats. It contained ar- 
senic and one kernel might be fatal. 

The police took further precautions. 
Every schoolhouse for miles around was 
notified. The first reaction came late Fri- 
day night. To a Logan hospital from 
Mount Gay, a mile away, a police car 
rushed Pansy Belcher. Crying she was 
poisoned, the 20-year-old girl was given 
stomach-pump treatment. But, while 
Pansy: had eaten popcorn all right, it 
wasn’t poisoned popcorn. 


Brand of the Wasp 


The torpedo explosion which sank the 
aircraft carrier Wasp off Guadalcanal in 
September 1942 blew _— Jobe off the 
deck into a sea of blazing oil. In the 
quarter hour before a life raft rescued 
him, the apprentice seaman was burned 
so badly he was hospitalized for two 
years and eventually given an honorable 
discharge from the Navy. His anent 
war memento: badly disfigured and 
crippled hands. 


Hands of Fate: Last week Jobe’s 
hands played an ironic role in his life. 
Chicago police picked up the 21-year-old 
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in your future! 





» Here’s a promise to be fulfilled 
only when Victory is accom- 
plished. Then a smart, new peacetime 
Ford will be waiting to make those 
trips more fun. 

. .. For your coming Ford will be big 
and roomy—youthful in action and in 
styling. Rich appearing — inside and 


out—its smart lines will surely rate a 
“second look” on street and highway. 
... Naturally, this new car will live 
up to the famous Ford tradition for 
economy and reliability. Into it will 
go all the skill and experience Ford 
has gained in more than 40 years. 
- « - When? We're going to start pro- 


duction plans as soon as we get the 
necessary “‘go ahead.” Meanwhile, 
the full Ford resources are helping 
to speed the VICTORY. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





“STARS OF THE FUTURE.” Listen to the new Ford musical program on all Blue Network stations. Every Friday night—8:00 E.W.T., 7:00 C.W.T., 9:30 M.W.T., 8:30 P.W.T. 








LIGHT ON THE RIS(NG SUN 


UNCLE Sam’s Navy has the most efficient searchlights 
on the Seven Seas. They are so powerful that one of 
them measuring 24 inches across can shoot a beam of 
light through 23 miles of inky darkness. 


_ The reflectors of these searchlights are made of an 
alloy perfected and produced by HAYNES STELLITE 
ComPANY, a Unit of UCC. 


The Navy is using this Haynes Stellite alloy for sev- 
eral reasons. It will not shatter from shock of gunfire. 
It has high resistance to corrosion by salt air, salt spray, 
powder and sulfur fumes. It withstands the terrific heat 
of the arc light—and hot particles of copper and carbon 
from the electrodes do not cause it to pit and lose its 


Keeping Navy searchlight reflectors 
spotlessly clean is an unending job. 
The Haynes Stellite alloy, from which 
many reflectors are made, is so hard 
that constant cleaning and _ polishing 
will not mar its surface. 


reflectivity. Searchlight reflectors are indicative of the 
many applications to which Haynes Stellite alloys—with 
their unique combinations of properties—can bring 
more efficient performance. 


Haynes Stellite alloys have long been used for scientific mirrors, 
surgical and dental instruments and other equipment requiring 
great resistance to corrosion, wear and heat. Unending research 
by UCC is constantly adding to the variety of these alloys. They 


can be produced in many exacting shapes—in quantity —and de- 
livered ready for assembly without further finishing. 
Consulting engineers, production managers, educators and 


designers are indited to send for booklet F-3 describing the 
properties of Haynes Stellite alloys. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street [I] New York 17,N. Y. 


. Principal Units in the United States and their Products 
ALLOYS AND METALS— Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, Kemet Laboratories Company, Inc., United States Vanadium Corporation 
CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation PLASTICS — Bakelite Corporation - BLECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES — National Carbon Company, Inc. 
INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE — The Linde Air Products Company, The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 
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veteran for slugging and robbing 
an automobile salesman he had 
lured to a hotel room under the 
pretext of offering a 1941 Ford 
for sale. Two clues led to his ar- 
rest: a telephone number found 
in the room and the salesman’s 
memory of scarred hands. 

On a hard bench in the base- 
ment cell room of the Hudson 
Avenue police station, Jobe rue- 
fully pondered the failure of his 
“bright idea.” Police officials who 
would ordinarily have written off 
the robbery as routine were 
roused. to unusual sympathy. 
For in Jobe’s story they saw a 
grim forecast of the shape of 
_ things when large numbers of 
veterans begin their return to 


civil life. 


A Chicago. Tragedy: After 
two years of high school, Jobe 

had worked as a core rammer in 
a foundry for as much as $35 a 
week. Two days after Pearl Har- 
bor, then a downy-faced boy of 
17%, he was in the Navy. Six 
weeks later he was aboard the 
Wasp. In the next year and a 
half he had gone through Ger- 
man bombings near Malta, fre- 
quent battles with U-boats while 
on convoy duty, and the final 
destruction of his ship in the South Pacific. 

The Navy’s attempts to reassign Jobe, 
after hospital treatment, to a post on a 
repair barge in Chicago fell through 
when the work proved too hard on his 
hands. Last October he was released 
with a Purple Heart and the half-dis- 
ability pay of $57 a month. He had to 
earn a living for himself and his pretty 
redheaded bride—a school-days sweet- 
heart. 

One job followed another, Jobe lasted 
two weeks with a toy company, where 
he worked for 80 cents an hour on a 
sanding machine. Again the work was 
too much for his hands. He lasted longer 
at his next job as a wire-knitting machine 
operator at $52 a week, but quit for two 
reasons—his hands again and “time-card 
trouble.” (His employer declared Jobe 
had falsified claims for overtime pay.) 
His third job was on the road, selling 
encyclopedias on a commission basis. He 
quit after two weeks—with no sales and 
no pay. 

Discouraged, he went back to Chicago 
with a lot of personal debts as a result of 
family sickness and the arrival of a baby. 
He tried for a veteran’s loan but was told 
he would have to wait three or four 
months until his record was checked in 
Washington. Life in the three-room base- 
ment flat grew strained. Jobe conceived 
his “bright idea.” 


And Many More: In the police line- 
up, Jobe took his place among 70 prison- 
ers—most of them petty repeaters, pimps, 
dope peddlers, and mobsters. A few of 





them were ex-soldiers in Jobe’s own boat. 
One who had been wounded at St. Lé 
was in on a robbery charge; another 
booked for robbery was a South Pacific 
veteran. The contrast in police treatment 
was marked—harsh for the civilian mis- 
creants, gentle for the soldiers. 

Jobe was arraigned in Felony Court 
before Judge Charles S. Dougherty on 
charges of robbery and assault to commit 
robbery. Bailed out for $2,500 on each 
charge, he was sent to the Cook County 
Behavior Clinic for examination. One 
point remained to be ironed out. Jobe 
said he had taken only $10 from his 
victim, who claimed a loss of $520. Both 
wanted a lie-detector test. 

As the case was put over, it added fuel 
to Judge Dougherty’s personal drive for 
improved handling of maladjusted veter- 
ans who mark their return to civilian life 
by turning to crime. Himself a veteran 
of the last war, Dougherty has had 125 
ex-soldiers before him since December— 
22 of them with “definite psychiatric 
personalities.” His proposed solution: a 
special “soldier’s court” to handle all 
cases involving discharged servicemen. 
In the case of first offenders, the veteran 
would be spared from the stigma of in- 
dictment and put on a year’s probation 
under the supervision of a local American 
Legion post or similar organization. 
Dougherty urged that soldiers who are 
psychiatric cases be furloughed to their 
home states instead of discharged, and 
that they be screened and if necessary 
given further treatment—again under the 
supervision of some local Legion post. 


Chicago Daily News 
Jobe’s hands: A plea in the pain they suffered 


End of the Royal Road 


In the ’20s and. 30s Richard 
Halliburton was cashing in on 
his adventures® the world over 
with “The Royal Road to Ro- 
mance” and other travel books 
that made the best-seller lists for 
fifteen years. He was the lecture- 
platform hero of college students 
and women’s clubs. 

Six years ago Halliburton set 
sail on his last fabulous adven- 
ture from Hong Kong to San 
Francisco in a 75-foot, three 
masted Chinese junk, the Sea 
Dragon. The boat left Hong 
Kong March 4, 1939, and was 
last heard from by radio twenty 
days later as it apparently head- 
ed into a typhoon. Although the 
,. Navy cruiser Astoria searched 
152,000 square miles of ocean, 
no trace of the. craft or its crew 
of fourteen was ever found. 

At Pacific Beach, Calif., last 
week, experts were examining 
the wreckage of a small craft 
that had washed ashore. Big 
timbers and unusually ‘large 
brass bolts helped them identify 
the wreckage as _ Chinese. 
Whether the craft was Hallibur- 
ton’s was not certain; not enough 
of the wreckage had floated in 
trom the sea to confirm the opinion of 
spectators. But the experts pointed out 
that if this was the wreck of the Sea 
Dragon, it was conclusive proof that Hal- 
liburton, like Shelley, perished in a storm 
at sea. , 


Calling All Bills 


The phenomenal increase seemed to 
defy explanation. In the boom days of 
1929, only a half billion dollars in bills of 
large denomination were in circulation. 
Last week Treasury figures revealed that 
nearly eleven times that much is now out- 
standing: In $100 bills, $4,293,000,000, 
or thirteen times as many as in 1929; in 
$500 bills, $585,000,000, or nine times 
as many; in $1,000 bills, $1,045,000,000, 
or six times as many. 

Persistent reports that much of the vol- 
ume demand for large bills is due to 
black-market operations incited Sen. Har- 
lan J. Bushfield of South Dakota to action. 
“I want a full investigation,” he said. 
“Those who legally hold large sums of 
cash and who can prove no effort at tax 
evasion have no need to worry. Others 
must be brought to justice.” 

The senator’s proposal to trap evaders: 
Have President Roosevelt issue an execu- 
tive order calling in all large-denomina- 
tion bills, much as he did when he called 
in all gold notes in 1933. 





*He scaled the Matterhorn, Mount Olympus, Fuji- 
the Helles- 


Ulysses, Alexander the Great, the First C 
Balboa, and Cortés. 
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New Thousands Won to 









Practically Every 
Type of Correctable 


LET 


BETTER 
HEARING! 


Attracted by Zenith’s 


Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord 


A Model for 


Hearing Loss 


Again Zenith has brought new encourage- 
ment to the hard of hearing! 


Thousands who long denied themselves 
the blessings of better hearing now wear 
a hearing aid—thanks to the Zenith Radi- 
‘onic’s new look of youth. Its Neutral- 
Color Earphone and Cord is as Jittle no- 
ticeable as eyeglasses . . . enables you to 
wear a hearing aid with poise and confi- 
dence. See it at your Zenith dispenser’s. 


EACH COMPLETE, READY-TO-WEAR 


1. Model A-2-A Air Conduction Zenith. New, 
improved model of famous Zenith standard 
hearing aid for the person of average hearing 
loss. Only $40 


2. Model A-3-A Air Conduction Zenith. A 
‘brand new super-power instrument with re- 
serve volume to assure maximum clarity and 
tone quality even under most difficult condi- 
tions. Only $50 


3. Model B-3-A Bone Conduction Zenith. A 
new precision instrument created specially for 
the very few who cannot be helped by any air 
conduction aid, Only $850 


BY THE MAKERS OF 





== PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL-—-=; 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Dept. Nw -17 

6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, IIinois 
Please send Free booklet on Radionic Hear- 

ing and name of nearest Zenith dispenser. 
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The Fifth 


Maj. Gen. Edwin M. Watson, military 
aide'-to President Roosevelt, was one of 
the eight intimates at the White House 
when the first term began twelve years 
ago. In recent years “Pa” Watson had not 
been in perfect health. At the Quebec 
conference last fall and at the Teheran 
conference in November 1943 he had suf- 
fered heart attacks. But when the time 
came for the Yalta conference, the 61- 
youd Watson went along. On Feb. 20 

e died aboard a warship en route home. 

Some of his friends thought he had 
knowingly sacrificed his life to duty— 
that he had been uneasy over the strain 
the meeting might impose. The Presi- 
dent’s tribute said that Watson had in- 
sisted on going and that he was in 
excellent spirits during the trip. There 
was an impression in Washington that 
genial, happy-go-lucky “Pa” would not 
have missed the conference for anything. 


The Circle Is Smaller: Watson’s death 


reduces to three the circle of friends who 
have been with the President from the 
start. First of these is STEPHEN EARLY, 
the press secretary. There are reports that 
Early plans to resign—but not from weari- 
ness. In gingery good health at 55, Early 
merely finds his $10,000 salary too small 
to educate two sons and a daughter. 

Harry Hopkins, 54, who has gone al- 
most the full road with President Roose- 
velt, was back last week at the Mayo 
Clinic in Rochester, Minn. His chronic 
digestive ailment had flared up during the 
Yalta meeting. 

Vice ApMIRAL Ross T. McIntine, 55, 
who has been the President’s physician 
from the start, is described by associates 
as in excellent health, notwithstanding 
his added load as Surgeon General of the 
Navy in charge of 140,000 men. 

While the President, himself, has been 
pleased at his lessened girth, McIntire, 
somewhat troubled, has ordered a diet 
change which is bringing the President 
back to the 184- to 188-pound range that 
is considered ideal. 

Intimates say Mr. Roosevelt has no 
doubt of his ability to weather the four 
hard years ahead. When McIntire’s opin- 
ion on this subject is asked, a confident 
grin is the only answer. Newsmen who 
saw the calm good nature and the good 


complexion of the President at his first | 


press conference after the Yalta trip 
thought the journey had agreed with him. 


Those Who Have Gone: Since five of 
the President's closest associates have died 
it might be thought that the load of work 
at the White House exerted an unusual 
effect on the staff. But the medical rec- 
ords indicate that age and disease take no 
greater and no less toll at the White 
House than elsewhere. 





The White House circle’s first loss was 
Louis McHenry Howe. Already 61 
when the 1932 election of his old friend 
accomplished his life work, Howe went 
with Mr. Roosevelt to the White House as 
his secretary. A recluse, painfully thin and 
stooped, Howe took the grind for two 
years before a chronic lung ailment and 
heart complications put him in bed in 
March 1935. In April 19386 he died 
peacefully in his sleep. He was 65. 

An assistant secretary when Howe 





International 
Steve Early: One of three 


died, Marvin H. McIntyre succeeded 
to the vacancy. Also thin and stooped, 
McIntyre had other parallels with Howe. 
Both were Kentucky “colonels”; both 
had been newspapermen. But in tem- 
perament, McIntyre was buoyant and 
convivial. The advancement marked no 
change in his duties—arranging the Presi- 
dent’s appointments. Illness compelled 
him to take various layoffs from the job 
before and after Howe’s death and in 
December 1943 he died in Washington. 
He, too, was 65. 

In the interim, Gus GeNNERICH, the 
President’s personal companion, died at 
55, but official cares were not a factor. 
Though Gennerich was Mr. Roosevelt's 
bodyguard from Albany days, the Secret 
Service had the responsibility for the 
President’s safety. He died of a heart 
attack on a dance floor in Buenos Aires, 
where he had accompanied the President 
for the 1986 Inter-American Conference. 

The President’s confidential secretary 
for 22 of her 47 years, MARGUERITE 
(Missy) Le Hanp died of a cerebral em- 
bolism last year. But illness had afflicted 
her since 1941 and in 1942 compelled her 
to retire from the White House staff. | 
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In Business, nothing travels so fast as 
a mistake. 

Millions of dollars a year are wasted 
catching up with instructions not under- 
stood, orders misdirected, carbons too 
faint, reports filled out incorrectly. 

Time and time again a high percent- 
age of this waste could be avoided by 
business forms custom-built, to a busi- 
ness and its needs! 

The nine companies listed below 
have long been- under Moore owner- 






































ship. Now they combine under the 


Moore name, to form the largest com- 
pany of its kind in the world. They 
offer business large and small an un- 
equaled fund of experience to break 
the bottleneck of human error. 

Is this form necessary? asks the 
Moore specialist. Can it be combined 
with another? 1s it functionally a part 
of the entire business system? Does it 
include all the economies and time- 
saving devices found practical in 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. - 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


' 
In Canada— Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National Sales Check Beok Co., Ltd., Montreal 


related fields? Moore finds out, recom- 
mends changes, and prints the forms in 
lots of hundreds or millions. 

A Moore specialist in your own field 


‘is ready to call on you now. He brings 


initiative and hard-headed business 
sense to your problems — whether you 
are a small store or a many-branched 
corporation. For immediate informa- 
tion, get in touch with the Headquarters 
of your nearest Moore division, as 
listed below, or its local office. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, nc. 
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Britain Accepts the Yalta Charter 
but U.S. Keeps Fingers Crossed 


F.D.R.’s Report to Congress 
Is Received With. Reservations 
‘Despite Its Urgent Tone 


By last week the people of Britain 
and the United States knew pretty well 
where they stood. Prime Minister 
Churchill and President Roosevelt both 
gave comprehensive reports to their 
countries on what transpired at the Cri- 
mea conference. They didn’t tell the en- 
tire story but they did fill in the broad 
outline while a formal announcement on 
Monday confirmed previous reports on 
the voting procedure to be adopted for 
the proposed world security organization 
(NEwsweEEK, Feb. 26). 

The Prime Minister spoke first and, in 
a way, scooped the President. He also 
put the decisions of the Crimea confer- 
ence up to the House of Commons as a 


Prime Minister Churchill and President Roosevelt present the case for the Crimea decision to their countries 


motion of confidence in the government. 
He won as he knew he would. That com- 
mitted Britain to the Crimea decisions. 

The President could not commit the 
United States in any such way. So he 
made the unprecedented gesture of ad- 
dressing the nation from a desk in the 
well of the House of Representatives. 
That gesture acknowledged the power of 
Congress over foreign relations and the 
fact that a successful American foreign 
policy must have bipartisan support. As 
Mr. Roosevelt read the prepared text 
from his famous black loose-leaf note 
book, he showed something of the 
strained earnestness of Woodrow Wilson. 

But the President was trying to do 
what Wilson hadn’t done—persuade the 
nation and the Congress to accept the 
world security system that the San Fran- 
cisco conference is supposed to draw up 
next month. To what extent he was avoid- 
ing the pitfalls that beset Wilson was an 


Acme. 
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open question. There was little severe 
criticism of the speech, but there was 
little enthusiasm either. Columnists, such 
as David Lawrence—still Wilson’s disciple 
—had many reservations. The United 
States, on the vawin_sgpeered to be 
keeping its fingers crossed. 

However, both the President and the 
Prime Minister provided a fair basis for 


judgment. The following excerpts from 


their speeches cover the most important 
things they said on the most important 
subjects. Here, then, is the case present- 
ed by Prime Minister Churchill and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and on which they asked 
to be judged. 


New World Organization: 
We Ask for Your Approval 


Churchill: The recent conference in 
the Crimea faced realities and difficul- 
ties in so exceptional a manner that the 
results constitute an act of state on which 
Parliament should formally express its - 
opinion... ‘ 

Here is the-difficulty which has to be 
faced. It is on the Great Powers that the 
chief burden of maintaining peace and 
security will fall. A new world organiza- 
tion must be so framed as not to com- 
promise their unity or their capacity for 
effective action if it is called for at short 
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George Fred Keck, Architect 


@ Much brighter rooms are on the way, say design- 
ers of tomorrow’s homes. They’re planning to flood 
rooms with healthful, cheerful, eye-saving daylight. 

They’re planning to blend indoor and outdoor 
beauty ... to “open” walls with glass so you can en- 
joy the thrilling beauty of your garden and flowers. 

The many benefits of larger windows can be 
yours, whether you plan to have a brand-new 
home, or to modernize the old one. These pictures 
show one way it can be done. But imagine your 


own rooms “opened up” to more daylight and 


outdoor beauty. 

And remember, larger glass areas need not be 
a threat to your winter comfort or heating bills. 
For Libbey-Owens‘Ford has developed an amazing 
windowpane that insulates—Thermopane. 


LIBBEY: OWENS - FORD 
&@ Guat Name in GLASS 




















The benefits of Thermopane are described brief- 
ly below. But if you want full information on this 
new contribution to better living, write for our 
illustrated Thermopane book. Libbey-Owens:Ford 
Glass Co., 735 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 
























Conveyors handle a wide variety 
of commodities — parts, pack- 
ages, units, cartons, cans, bottles, 
barrels, bundles, drums, boxes. 
Available in light, average, or 
heavy-duty types ‘for portable or 
stationary use, in a wide varie 
of sizes, styles, and lengths... all 
built by Standard. They give 
you substantial savings in time 
and money. Engineers say that 
material handling constitutes 
about 22% of manpower cost... 
cut handling costs and you cut 
production costs. 

Standard Conveyor Company 
has experience and facilities to 
recommend and furnish the 
right type of conveyor for your 

articular needs. Write for cata- 

og NW-34 “Conveyors by 
Standard” —a reference book that 
will prove very useful to you. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 


General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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notice. At the same time a world organi- 
zation cannot be based on a dictatorship 
of the Great Powers. 

It is their duty to serve the world and 
not to rule it. We trust that the voting 
procedure on which we agreed at Yalta 
meets these two essential points and 
provides a system which is fair and ac- 
ceptable, having regard to the evident 
difficulties . . . 

The former League of Nations, which 
was so hardly used and found to be in- 
adequate for the tasks it attempted, will 
be replaced by a far stronger body in 
which the United States will play a vi- 
tally important part... 


Roosevelt: . . . There is going to be 
held . . . after we have straightened 
that voting matter out, there is going to 
be held in San Francisco a meeting of all 
United Nations of the world, on the 25th 
of April, next month. There, we all hope, 
and confidently expect, to execute a defi- 
nite charter of organization upon which 
the peace of the world will be preserved 
and the forces of aggression perma- 
nently outlawed .. . 

As you know, I have always been a 
believer m the document called the Con- 
stitution of the United States. I spent a 
good deal of time in educating two other 
nations of the world in the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The charter has to be, and should be, 
approved by the Senate of the United 
States under the Constitution. I think 
the other nations all know it now—I am 
aware of that fact, and now all the other 
nations are, and we hope that the Senate 
will approve of what is set forth as the 
Charter of the United Nations .. . 


NEWSWEEK 








European 
A group of senators listen to the President’s appeal for Congressional support 


Germany: Destruction 


Is Not Our Object but ... 


Churchill: . . . It is not the purpose: 
of the Allies to destroy the people of 
Germany or to leave them without the 
necessary means of subsistence. Our 
policy is not revenge, brit to take such 
measures as may be necessary to secure 
the future peace and safety of the world. 
There will be a place one day for Ger- 
mans in the community of nations, but 
only when all traces of Nazism and the 
military have been effectively and fi- 
nally extirpated. 

In the general plan there is complete 
agreement. As to measures to give effect 
to it there is much which still remains to 
be done. Plans for the Allied Control 
Commission will come into operation 
immediately on ‘he defeat of Germany. 
On the longer-term measures there are 
many points of great importance on 
which detailed plans have yet to be 
worked out between the Allies. 


Roosevelt: . . . We did, however, 
make it clear at the conference just what 
unconditional surrender does mean to 
Germany. It means the temporary con- 
trol of Germany by Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, France, and the United States . . . It 
means the complete disarmament of 
Germany, the destruction of its mili- 
tarism, of its military equipment; the 
end of its production of armament; the 
dispersal of all armed forces; the perma- 
nent. dismemberment of the German 
General Staff, which has so often shat- 


‘tered the peace of the world. It means 


that Germany will have to make repara- 
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tions—reparations in kind for the damage 
which has been done to the innocent vic- 
tims of its aggression. [The President 
added the next day at his press confer- 
ence that he might favor the use of 
German ex-soldiers to clean up some of 
the damage they had done—the closest 
he or Churchill have ever come to dis- 
cussing the supposed Russian plan to use 
German forced labor as part of repara- 
tions. ] 


Poland: A Painful Tale 
We Are Forced to Admit 


Churchill: . . . For more than a year 
past and since the tide of war has turned 
so strongly against Germany, the Polish 
problem has been divided into two main 
issues—frontiers of Poland and the free- 
dom of Poland. The House is well aware 
from the speeches I have made to them 
that the freedom, independence, integrity, 
and sovereignty of Poland have always 
seemed to His Majesty’s Government more 
important than the actual frontiers . . . 

All these «:pects are tolerably well 
known. The * eign Secretary explained 
in detail last December the story of the 
Curzon Line. I have never concealed 
from the House that, personally, I think 
the Russian claim to it is just and right... 

In supporting the Russian claim for the 
Curzon Line I repudiate and repulse any 
suggestion that we are making a ques- 
tionable compromise or yielding to force 
or fear, and I assert with the utmost con- 
viction the broad justice of the policy 


upon which, for the first time, all the . 


three great Allies have now taken their 
stand... 

A most sovereign declaration has been 
made by Marshal Stalin and the Soviet 
Union that the sovereign independence 
of Poland is to be maintained, and this 
decision is now joined in by Great Britain 
and the United States... 

The agreement does not so far affect 
the recognition by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of the Polish Government in Lon- 


don. This will be maintained until such © 


time as His Majesty’s Government con- 
siders that the new provisional govern- 
ment has been properly formed in Poland 
in accordance with the agreed provision. 
Nor does it involve a previous or immedi- 
ate recognition by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of the present provisional govern- 
ment which is now functioning in Po- 
land... 

In any event His Majesty’s Government 
will never forget the debt they owe to 
the Polish troops who fought so valiantly 
and for all those who fought under our 
command. I earnestly hope it will be pos- 
sible for them to have citizenship and 
freedom of the British Empire if they so 
desire. o 


Roosevelt: The decision with respect 
to the boundaries of Poland was quite a 
compromise. I didn’t agree with all of it 
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IN PLANNING AHEAD, business, indus- 
trial, and banking executives are weighing 
the vast opportunities in California. If you put 
your finger on the map of this State you touch 


the richest, most concentrated market in the 
West. 


Your finger placed at’almost any point on 
this map—at more than 300 points, in fact— 
will cover, too, a city or town where your inter- 
ests can be served by the local facilities of 
Bank of America. 


This California-wide branch bank, long ex- 
perienced in serving others, welcomes the 
opportunity of being helpful to you. Your in- 
quiry is invited. 
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| by any means, but we could go as far as 


Britain wanted in certain areas, go as far 
as Russia wanted in certain areas, and we 
could go as far as I wanted in certain 
areas. It was a compromise. The decision 
was a compromise under which the 
Poles will receive compensation in terri- 


~~ 





tory in the north and west in exchange 
for what they lose by the Curzon Line in 
the east. eo 

The limits of the western border will be 
permanently fixed in the final peace con- 
ference. We know roughly that it will in- 
clude in the new strong Poland quite a 
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large slice of what is now called Germany. 
And it was agreed also that the new Po- 
land will have a large and long coastline 
and many a new harbor. Also that East 
Prussia, most of it, will go to Poland and 
the corner of it will go to. Russia. Also 
—what shall I call it, that “amanuen- 





Scratch a Russian: The Poles Find Stalin Tough to Deal With 


NewsweEEk has been given access to hitherto unpublished 
documents of the Polish Government-in-Exile relating to 
Polish-Soviet relations since the last war. They naturally pre- 
sent the Polish side of the question, and when and if they 
are published they may well make relations between the 


ready are. 

The documents in general underline the legacy of sus- 
picion and hate that made any understanding between the 
Polish exile regime and Russia a virtual impossibility from 
the start. Several of the notes exchanged between the Poles 
and Russians deal, for example, with the more than 1,000,- 
000 people who, according to the Poles, were transported to 
remote sections of the Soviet after Russia occupied Eastern 
Poland in 1989. The Poles charged these mass deportations 
were carried out brutally, with many of the deportees dying 
in the unheated boxcars in which they were transported. 


London exiles and Moscow even more bitter than they al-_ 


A large number of the documents relate to the fate of the 
8,000 Polish officers later found murdered in the Katyn For 
est near Smolensk. The inference in the Polish account is 
that the Nazis were right in charging the murder to the Rus 
sians. The documents also imply that the Polish Army 
formed in Russia in 1941 and 1942 was not used to fight the 
Germans because the Soviets would not allow it to be prop 
erly equipped. 

Perhaps the most revealing of the documents was one giv- 
ing the transcript of a conversation between Tadeusz Romer. 
Polish Ambassador to Moscow, Vyacheslaff Molotoff, Soviet 
Foreign Commissar, and Marshal Joseph Stalin during the 
night of Feb. 26-27, 1943. The following excerpts from this 
transcript show the bluntness of Stalin’s diplomacy and the, 
dead-énd nature of such discussions. The chief question at 
issue was the citizenship of Poles in the parts of Poland 
annexed by Russia. 


Some Are Coming Over: RoMEnr: 
What is, then, the official Soviet in- 
terpretation in this matter, Mr. Presi- 
dent? All Soviet notes and statements 
have indicated hitherto that in prac- 
tice all Polish citizens in the USSR 
have lost their citizenship. We cannot 
agree to that. 

Statin: The Polish Government 
persists in considering as Polish citi- 
zens all Poles now in the USSR. That 
is wrong. Truly, a number of Soviet 
offices have overstepped their au- 
thority in certain individual cases, but 
we must put a stop to extremes. I 
must moreover point out that it also 
depends on the person concerned 
what citizenship he wishes to choose. 
Thus everybody must be asked. Take, 
Mr. Ambassador, the example of 
Wanda Wasilewska,* a Pole from 
Warsaw who considers herself a So- 
viet citizen. The people’s wishes must 
be given consideration, one cannot 
force citizenship upon them. There is 
in our note a reference to the Citi- 
zenship Act. I must admit that not all 
Soviet bureaus have always acted 
along uniform lines and correctly. But 
not all the Poles who lived and were 
domiciled in Polish territory will be 
Polish. citizens. That has to be 
stopped. There are some who are 
coming over to us. 


What Problems? On more general 
subjects Stalin and Romer had this 
interchange: 

{ Romer: We must have a friendly 





*A well-known Communist writer and once 
head of the M Pp d Union of Polish 
{ Patriots. 








discussion on all subjects of friction 
between our two governments, a fric- 
tion that is of no benefit to either 
party but only serves Germany. It is 
in such a spirit that the problems con- 
nected with relief for Polish citizens 
in the USSR and with their departure 
should be discussed. 

Stain: What problems? 

Romer: This is an historical mo- 
ment which will decide the course of 
Polish-Soviet relations for many years 
to come. We must approach the deci- 
sions it calls for with mutual and full 
understanding and goodwill, excluding 
for the time being from our discus- 
sions such matters as cannot now be > 
decided ... 

Statin: The Soviet Government 
keeps consistently silent on the sub- 
ject and so should the Polish Govern- 
ment. 

Romer: It is easier to remain silent 
when one is acquiring something than 
when one is losing it. As a result of 
the Soviet note of Jan. 16, 1943, we 
are threatened with a loss of several 
hundred thousands of our citizens 
. . . Furthermore we are threatened 
with the loss on Soviet initiative of 
the whole eastern part of our terri- 
tory... 

Stain: The territory we have lost 
is larger than the whole of Poland. 

RoMEr: But the Red Army has al- 
ready reconquered vast regions and 
will undoubtedly regain ing... 
. Staxin: Mr. Ambassador, after the 
Red Army has beaten the Germans on 
Russian soil it will enter Polish terri- 
tory and help to chase the Germans 
out of Poland and then it will imme- 





diately return these lands to the Pol- 
ish Government, and then, Mr. Am- 
bassador,. will you say that this will 
be a unilateral action adversely affect- 
ing good mutual relations? , 
Romer: It will not be as bad as } 
that. 
Statin: Mr. Ambassador, we want 
a strong Poland; we shall give you the 
whole of German-occupied Poland re- 
gardless of the fact that we are being 
insulted (niesmotria na to tshto nas 
rugayut). But we can take these in- 
sults on our shoulders! 


We Are Quits: Later in the con- 
versation, Molotoff raised another 
point: 

Mo.ororF: A declaration of the 
Polish Government was published in 
London yesterday. Its contents are 
unfriendly to the Soviet Union. 

Statin: The declaration is more 
than a newspaper reply. It is in’ fact 
an official statement (eto zayavlenye). 
Where Soviet territory is concerned 
there is no Soviet Government pre- 
pared to waive (otkazalsia by) any 
provisions of our Constitution. And 
the adherence of - Western Ukraine 
and Western White Ruthenia to the 
Soviet Union has been included in the 
Constitution. 

Romer: On the other hand you will 
not find a single Pole who would deny 
that Vilna and Lwéw are Polish. I 
myself so declare it in your presence, 
Mr. President, with the est con- 
viction. _ 

Statin: I understand your view- 
point. We also have ours. We are 
quits e'e e " 3 
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MAKE YOUR SPARE MOMENTS 


HIS BIG 
MOMENTS 


by \V-MAIL 





USE THOSE USUALLY 
WASTED MOMENTS! 


The moments you usually waste can be visits 
to your serviceman overseas. Carry with you 
stamped and addressed V- Mail Envo-Letters, 
and use them whenever you have a moment 
—riding on a bus, waiting for an appoint- 
ment, any time or place. Jot down and share 
with him every little cheering incident! 


1. Make this a week-end habit. After you finish 


writing that long newsy Sunday letter, stamp and 
address at least seven V-Mail Envo-Letters—one 
for every day. Then keep them with you so that 
you can write a message whenever there’s news 
to tell or a little time to tell it. 


2. Write it while it’s fresh—get it to him fast! 
Write him the little newsy happenings while the 
details are fresh in your mind—if you put it off, 
you might forget! And send them to him by 
V-Mail—next to a cable for speed! He’ll appre- 
ciate those little daily notes by V-Mail. He’ll 
know how often you think of him. 
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Convenient V-Mail Package—only 25¢ 
You'll find V-Mail Envo-Letters at your nearest stationery 
counter, 10¢, 25¢ and 50¢. “The Bomber,”’ illustrated, 
25¢. V-Mail requires no envelope . ... it’s the only mail 
that’s sure to fly...takes just a regular 3¢ stamp...saves 
cargo space for vital supplies your serviceman needs, 
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sis”® of the Free State of Danzig?—I think 


. Danzig would be a lot better if it were 


Polish. 


France: We Aim to Please 
Even the Prima Donnas 


Churchill: . . . I have seen criticisms in 
this country that France was not invited 
to participate in the conference at Yalta. 
The first principle of British policy in 
Western Europe is a strong France and a 
strong French Army. It was, however, felt 
by all three Great Powers assembled in 
the Crimea that while they were respon- 
sible for bearing to an overwhelming de- 
gree the main brunt and burden of the 
conduct of the war and the policy inti- 
mately connected with the operations, 
they could not allow any restriction to be 
placed on their right to meet together as 
they deemed necessary in order that they 
might effectively discharge their duties 
to the common cause. _ 

This view does not, of course, exclude 
meetings on the highest level to which 
other powers will be invited. France may, 
therefore, find many reasons for content- 
ment with the Crimea decisions. 


Roosevelt: France has been invited to 
accept a zone of control in Germany, and 
to participate as a fourth member of the 
Allied Control Council of 
Germany ... : 

We have to remember 
there are a great number of 
prima donnas in the world, all 
who wish to be heard. Before 
anything will be done, we 
may have a little delay while 
we listen to more prima 
donnas. 


‘,..and Me’ 


Not since his speech before 
the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion last October has Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made so many 
interpolations in the prepared 
text of an address as he did in 
his Thursday talk to Con-_ 
gress. One sounded like a sly 
slip of the tongue: In refer- 
ring to Poland, the President 
said: “That’s the thing we 
must always remember, those - 
words, agreed to by .Russia, 
by Britain, and by me,” 

Another interpolation 
touched even the President’s 
bitterest enemies. At the open- 


‘ 


service men had deftly lifted 
him from a wheel chair to a 
red velvet armchair, Mr. 
Roosevelt departed from his 
prepared text to remark: “I 
hope you will pardon me for 





®This was one of the President’s 
— The word means sec- 
retary. 


the unusual posture of sitting down dur- 
ing the presentation of what I want to 
say, but I know that you will realize that 
it makes it a lot easier for me in not 
having to carry about 10 pounds of steel 
around on the bottom of my’ legs.” 

This was the first time the President 
had referred to his infirmity: in public. 
It brought from a champion Roosevelt- 
baiter, John O’Donnell, New York Daily 
News columnist, this tribute: “It was no 
play for sympathy, this observation. It 
was tossed naturally into his opening 
salutation. But it reawakened even in his 
grimmest political foes their honest ap- 
preciation of the undoubted personal 
courage and fighting heart of the man.” 
@ This sidelight came out last week on 
the conference between President Roose- 


velt and King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia:: 


Ibn Saud, once a hard-riding desert war- 
rior and now partly crippled by age, saw 
and admired the President’s wheel chair. 
He thought it would help him get around 
his sprawling place at Ryadh. The Presi- 
dent gave the King a chair. 


Poland: Score to Settle 


The tall, khaki-clad Polish commander 
was puzzled when he learned he was to 
receive three distinguished Allied visi- 
tors. Back at his headquarters on the 
Italian front, General Wladyslaw An- 
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General Anders: 120,000 Poles look to him 
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ders’s sharp eyes were’ dazzled by the 
assembled gold braid and silver stars. 
General of the Army Marshall, Field 
Marshal Sir Harold R. L. G. Alexander, 
and Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark greeted him. 
warmly, and paid glowing tribute to his 
renowned Second Polish Corps. 

Gladly accepting his invitation for 
lunch, they chatted late into the after- 
noon. After they had gone, the General 
understood why he had been so honored. 
He learned that the Yalta communiqué 
which had just been released provided 
that Polish territory east of the Curzon 
Line would go to Russia. “Now I under- 
stand the meaning of General Marshall's 
visit,” Anders said. “By this gesture he 
wanted to express a feeling which he 
could not have possibly expressed in 
words.” 

Several days later, Anders traveled to 
London to see Prime Minister Churchill, 
and to tell him he feared that the Rus- 
sians might prevent his troops from re- 
turning to their homes. (Many of the 
Poles in Anders’s command have families 
—_ east of the Curzon Line.) Churchill 
simply replied that Anders would receive 
orders from Field Marshal Alexander. 

That thoroughly alarmed the Polish 
prea: Last week, in a move that 

efied Britain and Russia alike, the exile 
regime made Anders commander-in-chief 
of the entire Polish Army—thus placing 
him, at least technically, on a par wi 
— Allied commanders, including Alex- 
ander. 


Moscow Gives: Anders, who has had 
no word of his wife and children since 
the Russians entered Warsaw, feels he 
has a score to settle with the Soviets, 
which dates back to: the last war. After 
serving as a cavalryman in the Russian 
Czarist Army, he fought against the 
Bolsheviks in 1919 and 1920. When, in 
1939, he and his Polish troops were 
forced to retreat before the Nazis, he 
backed directly into the advancing Red 
Army and was immediately thrown into 
jail. Despite eight wounds, he was trans- 
ferred to the notorious Lubianka prison 
in Moscow. 

When Germany turned on Russia in 
the summer of 1941, the Soviets changed 
their attitude toward the weakened Gen- 
eral. By an agreement between the Lon- 
don Poles the Russians, he was set 
free to train released Polish prisoners to 
fight against Germany. 

Leaving his prison on crutches in Au- 
gust, 1941, he’ was treated royally by the 
Phd: First, he was aires. a ae ety 

ur-room apartment, a et, a coo 
and a new set of uniforms. Then his 
handsome collection of medals (includ- 
ing ull the military decorations ever given 
by Czarist Russia) were returned to him. 

He spoke Russian fluently, and had 
many friends in the Red Army whom he 
knew in Czarist days. On good terms 
with Stalin, he frequently borrowed the 
Marshal’s personal plane. On one occa- 





Most men will concur with Yale and 
Towne that record controls tested in 
war can be expected to play major 
roles in peace-time battles for sales 
volume. 

Long-successful lock and hardware 
manufacturers with modern ways 
of doing things, Yale effectively 

verns vital plant activities with 
Sada Visible and Graph-A-Matic 
Signal Control systems. 

is company’s raw ma- 
terials stock control, for 
example, is assigned to a 
Kardex system providing 
quick reference to four rec- 
ords in combination, showing 
balances, summary of dis- 
bursements, record of allot- 
ments, and purchasing ac- 
tivity. 











Graph-A-Matic signal control in- 
tegral with these records provides an 
item-by-item chart of current status. 
Profit-eating overstocks are elimi- 
nated, also understocks that endan- 
ger the smooth flow of production. 
And Kardex is simple to operate, 
easy on the clerical payroll. All of 
which tends to reduce production 
costs. 

Perhaps your organization 
could use these keys to good 
administration inbuilt in 
Kardex. Let a Systems and 
Methods Technician surv 
your requirements. Just ca 
our nearest Branch Office, 
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neglect, and to protect the con- 
tinued health and beauty of your 
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war is over. Then we will be able 
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skilful, dependable service. 
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sion, when supplies for his troops were 
slow in arriving, Afhders complained to 
Stalin. When Maj. Gen. Ivan Panfiloff, 
Deputy Soviet chief of staff, explained 
that all the proper requisitions had been 
signed for the supplies, Stalin roared: 
“What do you expect the Poles to eat— 
your requisitions?” 


Moscow Takes Away: But these 
pleasant relations came to a sudden end. 
The Russians charged that the Poles had 
refused to fight on the Eastern front. The 
Polish government-in-exile claimed the 
Soviets had refused to arm them proper- 
ly. So the General and his troops moved 
to Iran to train. Later, they distinguished 
themselves in Africa and in Italy where 
with incredible losses they turned the 
tide in the bloody battle for Monte Cas- 
sino. Throughout the Italian campaign, 


Anders’s Second Polish Corps never lost 


a battle. 

Although he has spent all but seven- 
teen of his 51 years as a soldier, he was 
able to enjoy a period of relative peace 
from 1926 to 1939 when he lived with 
his family in Warsaw. A topnotch athlete 
(he once owned one of the best racing 
stables in Poland) and a great bridge 
fan, he is fond of visitors, American ciga- 
rettes, and French wine, but won’t touch 
Scotch whisky. 

Despite a slight limp from wounds 
that he sustained early in the war, An- 
ders holds himself erect. Almost Prus- 
sian in appearance (his family originall 
came from Germany) he keeps his blac 
mustache carefully trimmed, and _his 
head shaved. The General.is proud of 
his military heritage, and insists that he 
is first and foremost a soldier, not a 
politician. 





$< $— — —— 


But the appoifitment to his command 
of 120,000 Polish troops puts him in the 
political spotlight as never before. Be- 
cause his men have coum gallantly and 
died by the hundreds fighting the Ger- 
mans, the Allies are deeply in his debt. 
Well aware of this, the volatile General 
last week served notice that he and his 
soldiers stood solidly behind the emigré 
cabinet in London: “We shall continue 
our hard soldierly path . . . under the 
orders of the President of the lawful rep- 
resentative . . . of the Polish Republic.” 


France: Pique 


Resentment at Big Three failure to in- 
clude France in the Crimea conference 
still smoldered in the breast of Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle. This week France was 
reported to have refused to join the Unit- 
ed States, Britain, Russia, and China as 
a sponsor of the San Francisco United 


Nations Conference April 25. The formal - 


explanation of France’s failure to seize 
this chance to go on record as one of the 
Big Five: Sponsorship would commit it to 
decisions reached at Yalta, in which de 
Gaulle had no part. 

De Gaulle had apparently originally 
intended to refuse to have France attend 
the conference at all. However, he was 
persuaded to abandon this extreme course 
and a French delegation will be present 
at San Francisco. 


Germany: Superplot 


The Allies have a fair idea of the plans 
the Nazis are making to continue last- 
ditch resistance in the mountainous 
southern part of the Reich (and prob- 
ably in Norway). But they know only 





The Russians said that the commander of the Nazi last-ditch stand would be Wilhelm 
Schepmann—here demonstrating a rifle to a Volksstiirmer 
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the broad outlines. Last week, Pravda, 
oficial Moscow Communist paper, gave 
its own version of the plan, complete 
with intriguing details. 

Pravda said Heinrich Himmler had. be- 
come “special commissioner for placing 
the Nazi party on an underground basis.” 
His SS terrorists, equipped with secret 
caches of firearms, food, and clothing, 
planned guerrilla warfare and sabotage 
against the Allies. A secret Nazi organiza- 
tion would honeycomb Germany with 
underground cells to keep Nazism alive, 
build up a future army, and prepare for 
another great war. An exile general ‘staff 
in some neutral country would direct the 
German underground. 

Headquarters for this great conspiracy, 
Pravda reported, were in Munich. The 
chief of staff of Hitler’s Brown Shirt SA, 
Wilhelm Schepmann, was supposed to be 
in command. Schepmann’s principal 
lieutenants were listed as Ernst. Kal- 
tenbrunner, chief of the Gestapo under 
Himmler and Wemer von Alvensleben, 
a a and supposed confidant of 
Hitler. 


Fiend and Friends: That, at any rate, 
was Pravda’s guess. NEwswEeExk’s Stock- 
holm correspondent cabled the following 
comment on it: 

“The backgrounds of the three do not 
appear to qualify them for generalships. 
Kaltenbrunner is well known as Reinhard 
Heydrich’s successor. He trained for the 
job on a comparatively small assignment 
—exterminating the Reich’s gypsies. He 
then transferred to Rumania and devel- 
oped his hand at persecution of Jews. He 
won his real spurs in Poland, however. 
There he managed collective gas killings 
of German, Polish, and other Jews 
brought there far the purpose. The great 
extermination camp at Maidanek was his 
work. Kaltenbrunner is around 40 and 
looks as fiendish as he acts, if that were 
possible. He is a cold-blooded killer, but 
no more. 

“Schepmann is the successor of SA 
leader Viktor Lutze, who was killed in 
an automobile accident two years ago. 
In appearance he is the fat-uncle type, 
somewhat given to the excessive use of 
liquor. He greatly resembles Labor Min- 
ister Robert Ley. Schepmann travels 
around a great deal inspecting SA units. 
Since the SA is-practically nonexistent 
this job would be easy, except that its 
ranks have recently been swelled by the 
inclusion of Volkssturm draftees. To any- 
one who has seen him, Schepmann cer- 
tainly doesn’t inspire any confidence. The 
idea that he possesses mili qualities 
and can lead a gallant last-ditch defense 
strikes persons who claim to know him 
as a joke. 

“Alvensleben is a lawyer and regular 
contributor to the SS organ Das Schwarze 
Korps. Opinion about him is divided. 
Some swear he has lots of influence in 
top Nazi circles; others that he is a com- 
plete zero; The fact that he’s a jurist by 
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profession does, however, seem to speak 
against the report that he is one of a 
triumvirate to head the Nazis’ last stand.” 


China: The Terms 


No Occidental has a better back- 
ground in Chinese affairs than William 
H. Donald. Originally .an Australian 
ncwspaperman, he served as_ confiden- 
tial adviser for more than 30 years to 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, founder of the Chinese 
republic, to “Old Marshal” Chang Tso- 
lin of Manchuria, “Young Marshal” 
Chang Hsueh-liang, and then to Chiang 
Kai-shek. . 

In the summer of 1941, Donald left 
China to cruise in the South Seas and to 
write his memoirs. But Chiang, needing 
his advice more than ever as Japan struck 
deeper into China, bombarded him with 
messages urging him to return. He start- 
ed back, but got no farther than the 
Philippines. There the Japs caught Don- 
ald. Rescued from Los Bajos prison 
camp three weeks ago, Donald held a 
press conference at a field hospital on 
Feb. 25. As ever, he had the interests of 
China and the Generalissimo at heart. 
Although he had no knowledge of what 
had happened in China during his im- 
prisonment, Donald repudiated any sug- 
gestion that Chiang was not making his 
best effort in the war. 

“I am convinced the Generalissimo is 
genuinely fighting a sincere and deter- 
mined war against Japan,” Donald said. 
“He refused even to consider any peace 
offer although the Japanese proposed fa- 
vorable terms which he could have ac- 
cepted if he was primarily interested in 
political power. The Japanese sent 
twelve peace feelers to the Generalissimo 
through neutral ambassadors and promi- 
nent individuals. The terms: Chinese 
recognition of Japan’s conquest of Man- 
churia, granting certain economic and 
exploitation rights in Northern China, 
and’ political adjustment of Inner Mon- 
golia to prevent any extension of Rus- 
sian influence there from Outer 
Mongolia.” No offer included territorial 
demands. 


Spain: Passion? 


On the night of Feb. 25, a band of 
armed men burst into a Fascist (Falange) 
party headquarters in the Cuatro Caminos 
district of Madrid while another group 
stood watch outside. Cutting telephone 
wires and turning up the radio, the in- 
truders herded two small-time Falange 
officials, Martin Mora Bendaldez and 
David Lara Martinez, into a back room 
and killed them. But vengeance comes 
swiftly in Fascist Spain. At daybreak the 
next morning, Madrid newspapers re- 
ported, sixteen “terrorists” were executed. 

The Falange used the slain men to 
stage a great rally for Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco. Schools, shops, and 
factories closed down and tens of thov- 


sands of people lined the streets, shout-. | 
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ing “Viva Franco” as the bodies passed. 
Coma the show, the newspaper 
ABC said: “Well mig foreign observers 
and press correspondents relate sincerely 
to the world, the world that does not 
know us, that the capital of Spain yester- 
day realized a true plebiscite, an au- 
thentic election, : of astonishing warmth, 
of sincerity, and of passion.” 


Italy: Duce at Play 


The New York Times’ alert Rome cor- 
respondent, Herbert L.° Matthews, last 
week reported the startling news that 
Benito Mussolini, far from being an aging, 
semi-dotty paretic, had actually regained 
his old vigor. Matthews cabled: “Let no 
one fool himself about Mussolini’s health. 
He is in excellent fettle, so much so that 
on a recent visit to Milan, he was seen to 
bound up two flights of stairs two and 
three steps at a time. His voice is as strong 
as ever and he looks well, although some- 
what thinner than usual. Contrary to re- 
ports current here a month ago, he is 
still living at his residence of Villa Fel- 
trinelli on Lake Garda. Clara Petacci, his 
beautiful young mistress, lives in a near- 
by villa.” 


Dickory Dock 


For years laborers at the sprawling 
Royal Albert docks in a bend of the 





‘ Thames at London had punched their 


time clocks outside the dock gates. But 
last week they found the check-in office 
moved 75 yards inside—an . efficiency 
change their own leaders had agreed to. 
The indignant workers thereupon walked 
out on strike; the men at other docks 
joined them, leaving high-priority war 
cargoes standing on‘ the quays. In 48 
hours nearly 8,000 workers went out, 
and cold storage depot laborers threat- 
ened London’s food supply by striking 
in sympathy. 

Union leaders, disclaiming responsibil- 
ity for the walkout, begged their tradition- 
ally tough followers to return, pending in- 
vestigation of the time clock and other 
grievances. The War Office announced 
that until the laborers returned, soldiers 
would handle cargoes badly needed in 
Europe. - 


London Cocktail 


The beer in Britain has been watered; 
wine is scarce, and whisky and gin are 
practically unobtainable. The British 
drinker has somehow muddled through 
without too much complaining. But last 
week in thesubstantial middle-class Lon- 
dor, suburb of Ealing -the limit was 
reached. A group of outraged local tip- 
plers brought two hotel managers into 
court on charges that they sold as “cock- 
tails” an authoritative mixture just barely 
flavored with a cordial. The magistrates 
faced a poser, because British courts 
have never clearly defined a cocktail. 
It’s something with a kick,” said wit- 
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but the sheer magnitude of the job of 
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from coast to coast—on the advantages of 
owning “factory recommended” service 
tools has wrecked many a well-conceived 


service tool program. 


There is one proved way te secure service 
tool distribution on a nmatien-wide scale. 
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call on the mechanics in the shops—dis- 
play and demonstrate factory recommend- 
ed tools—take the orders and deliver the 
goods. If you are planning a program for 
more effective servicing of your postwar 
products, ask for the complete story. Write, 
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nesses for the prosecution. The magis- 
trates asked what the alleged cocktail 
was called. It turned out to be “Glamor- 
ous Night.” That was enough. The case 
was dismissed. 


e > e 
Australia: Blamey’s Hide 

“What is the use of the government 
shutting its ears?” inquired Sen. H. S. 
Foll in the Australian Senate last week. 
“Australian civilians and soldiers have 
little faith in Gen. Sir Thomas Blamey” 
(commander-in-chief of the Australian 
Army). 

Foll said that Blamey has removed Lt. 
Gen. Sir John Lavarack, former Chief of 
General Staff and now head of the Mili- 
tary Mission in Washington, from the ac- 
tive list ‘because of “personal disagree- 
ment,” and thrown out Lt. Gen. Sir Sid- 
ney Rowell, “one of Australia’s finest sol- 
diers,” who was later welcomed in the 
British Army and given an important 
command in the Normandy invasion. Foll 
didn’t mention two other lieutenant gen- 
erals who have also been dropped in the 
past twelve months. They are Sir Iven 
MacKay, now Australian High Commis- 
sioner in India, and Sir Edmund Herring, 
now Chief Justice of Victoria. Other sena- 
tors joined in the cry for Blamey’s hide. 

It was two days before any member of 
the government spoke out in the general’s 
defense. Army Minister Francis Forde 
then said that the government had every 
confidence in him. 

Then Forde added a curious statement 
over which Australians: pondered .long 
and hard: “There’s nothing immutable 
in the machinery for higher direction of 
any service . . . it’s for the government 
to decide when changing strategy re- 
quires a changed setup.” 


Rumania: Red Squeeze 


The small, vociferous and strongly-knit 
Communist minority in Rumania tried to 
stage a lightning putsch last week, and 
thereby made Rumania the first testing 
ground of the decisions reached at the 
Crimea conference. 

Early reports of Rumanian unrest, ap- 
parently manufactured or embellished in 
Moscow, had described violent clashes 
between political demonstrators and po- 
lice representing Sen. Nicolae Radescu’s 
coalition government. What actually hap- 
pened was that on Feb. 24 the Com- 
munist-dominated National Democratic 
Front organized demonstrations in Bucha- 
rest. Police fired over the heads of the 
mob, injuring no one. Late that night un- 
known persons fired from an automobile, 
killing three persons, none of them Com- 
munists. The next day a Communist 
declaration announced police were mur- 
dering innocent citizens and the govern- 
ment responsible must go. 

On Feb. 27, the short, white-haired 
Soviet Vice-Commissar of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Andrei Vyshinsky, popped. up un- 
announced in Bucharest. He reiterated 





Associa 
Last Reward: This is Master An- 
thony Everitt of Saffron Walden, Essex, 
England. He wears the Albert Medal, 
which was awarded by King George to 
his mother, who died rescuing Ameri- 
can airmen from a crashed bomber and 
was posthumously given the award. 





to 23-year-old King Michael what the 
Moscow press had been saying: that 
Radescu—although he had been impris- 
oned by Marshal Antonescu’s Fascist 
regime—had not lived up to the armistice 
promise to liquidate Fascist collabora- 
tors; that a more liberal cabinet must be 
formed. The next day Radescu resigned. 


Now, the Ploughman: Michael, hop- 
ing for Anglo-American support against 
growing Soviet pressure, asked the im- 
mensely wealthy old Anglophile, Prince 
Barbu Stirbey, a leader of the big Peas- 
ants Party and the negotiator of Ru- 
mania’s armistice, to form a cabinet. He 
failed. Then the choice came around to 
where the Reds wanted it: the six-party 
National Democratic Front, formed by 
Communists and their associates last Oc- 
tober. Dr. Petre Groza, well-to-do but 
radical leader of an organization grandly 
called the Ploughmen’s Party of the 
Front, was apparently the Leftist favorite 
for Premier. 

Where all this ran afoul of the Crimea 
conference was that at that meeting Brit- 
ain, the United States and Russia agreed 
that all three were to participate in pol- 
icy-making within liberated or former 
enemy countries. Neither the ‘American 
nor British Government could coun- - 
tenance a Rumanian Government formed 
with a Communist-controlled party as its 
basis. The Communists do not number 
more than 5 per cent of Rumania’s popu- 
lation and presumably would have to use 
more or less dictatorial methods to main- 
tain themselves in power. Last week 
Washington and mien quietly but off- 
cially protested to Moscow. , 
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Metal links for cartridge belts eoeee and convenient cans for beer 


ARE ALL MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Most people would say “‘cans” if they 
were asked what Continental makes. 
That’s why we’re running ads like these 
—to tell folks that Continental now 


turns out many other quality packaging . 


and plastic products, too. 


Right now, of course, our most impor- 
tant job is making products for war—not 
only billions of food cans for our armed 
forces and lend-lease, but also hundreds 
of special weapons. 


But when this war is won, keep your 
eye on Continental and on the Conti- 
nental trademark, too. You’ll be seeing 
the Triple-C more and more in industry 
and in your home. 
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Land of the Year ‘Round Harvest 


It hasn’t been so long ago that our own daily diet 
“followed the sun.” Now, field-fresh and tree-rip- 
ened foods are plentiful and cheap, the year round. 


For this, thank the Food Industries of the nation 
who pick up, process and distribute nearly 
700-million pounds of food prod- 
ucts every day. Because of the per- 
ishable nature of their loads... the 
rigid delivery schedules that must 
be maintained...and the split- 
penny profit on food items... de- 
pendable, economical motor trucks 
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are a vital necessity. Significantly, the industry has 

always stood near the top of the list of those in 

which White enjoys marked preference. And when 

trucks can again be freely produced and bought, 

the new White Super Power Trucks will offer this 
and every truck-using industry 
greater efficiency and economy than 
they have ever experienced. 


THE WHITE MOTOR CO. Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


A larger volume of new Super Power Whites 
for commercial use is now assured for 1945 
by government order. Your White representa- 
tive will be glad to help you make application. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 
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Maybe for Sure 


Canadians have been in a political fog 
for weeks, wondering when Prime Min- 
ister Mackenzie King would call a gen- 
eral election. He had promised to do so 
before April 17, expiration date for the 
present Parliament. The fog cleared very 
little last Friday night when the Prime 
Minister broadcast his plans. 

King announced that Parliament would 
convene March 19 for a special session 
to pass necessary financial measures and 
said he favored postponing the election 
until after the end of the war in Europe. 
He hoped that German resistance would 
be crushed before the close of the United 
Nations meeting in San Francisco and 
that the present Parliament would give 
united support to Canada’s representa- 
tives at the conference. Some observers 
thought the Prime Minister would seek 
that support by asking for an extension 
of the life of Parliament to eliminate any 
question of the delegates’ status, or by 
asking opposition ie to join in a mo- 
tion of confidence in the government’s 
delegation. Newspapers had suggested a 
third method, which would scarcely ap- 
peal to King: Include representatives 
from the two opposition parties in the 
delegation. 

Of the controversial reinforcement is- 
sue, King said: “The reinforcement pools 
overseas are more than amply filled to 
meet the needs anticipated by the field 
commanders.” Almost at the same mo- 
ment John Bracken, Progressive-Con- 
servative leader, told the annual meeting 
of his party association that the govern- 
ment should appoint a royal commission 
of three Supreme Court judges to inquire 
into the whole matter of reinforcements, 
desertions, and discipline since Gen. 


A. G. L. McNaughton became Defense — 


Minister. 


Trial by Blizzard | 


On the icebound lakes and fir-crested 
slopes of Northern Canada, airborne and 
ground troops of the Canadian Army, 
RCAF army cooperation squadrons and 
scores of American and British technical 
observers have been conducting winter 
battle exercises officially described as “the 
most extensive undertaking of this nature 
ever attempted by the army in Canada.” 

One experimental group, designated 
“Eskimo Force,” last week completed a 
“dry cold” exercise in Northern Sas- 
katchewan: Its 1,750 officers and men 
covered almost 600 miles deploying be- 
tween Prince Albert, Sask., and Lac la 
Ronge, Man. For six weeks, in tempera- 
tures down to 46 degrees below zero, 


they had no shelter ex special winter 
tents. A second unit “Polar Bear 


Force” was still operating between Wil- 


liams Lake, B.C., and Bella Coola, on the 
Pacific Coast, in mountainous “wet cold” 
conditions. Vehicles ,and equipment— 
some given by the United States and 
Great Britain for testing purposes—were 
subjected to rigid sub-Arctic trials. 

Defense headquarters suggested no 
specific, ultimate use of the information 
gained, but observers noted that the only 
likely theater of war with climate” and 
terrain similar to Northern Saskatchewan 
would be the interior of Northern China. 
Conditions on the Pacific Coast might be 
likened to those of Norway. 


But No House 


When 80-year-old A. P. (Archie) Mc- 
Nab resigned last September (NEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 2, 1944) after serving eight 
years as Lieutenant Governor of Saskatch- 
ewan, many Canadians sighed, remem- 
bering Archie’s belovedly casual behavior 
in office.* The sigh changed to a bright 
smile of anticipation last week as Archie’s 
successor was sworn. The new Lieutenant 
Governor is Thomas Miller, dean of pro- 
vincial newsmen, publisher and managing 
editor of The Moose Jaw Times-Herald 
and an outspoken critic of Saskatchewan’s 
socialist government. How Miller and the 
socialist-dominated legislature would get 
along was anybody’s guess. 

The appointment was delayed because 





*Archie often slipped away from official Govern- 
ment House receptions to the kitchen, where he 
would sit in shirtsleeves, swapping tales with newsmen. 


Premier T. C. Douglas, declaring the lieu- 
tenant governorship “a frill Saskatchewan 
cannot afford,” had urged that no suc- 
cessor to McNab be named. To show that 
he meant it, Douglas closed the official 
residence, Government House, to save 
Saskatchewan $17,000 a year. But the 
federal government, which appoints a 
Lieutenant Governor to represent the 
crown in each province (where he is little 


_ more than a figurehead), was determined 


to make an appointment, so Douglas 
agreed to pay the new Lieutenant Gover- 


-nor’s entertainment bills and to provide 


an office and. a secretary—but no house. 


His Own Axman: While Douglas said 
he was “pleased to hear” of the appoint- 
ment, Lieutenant Governor Miller con- 
tinued to pay his own room rent at the 
Hotel Saskatchewan in Regina, and Mrs. 
Miller, who will live in the family home 
at Victoria, B. C., planned to visit Regina 
only on state occasions. 

Ottawa viewed the appointment as a 
reward for an old party worker (Miller 
was president of the Saskatchewan Lib- 
eral association for nine years) and as 
compensation for the federal senatorship 
he had sought vainly for years. But the 
new incumbent may have his own ideas 
of compensation. By tradition he is bound 
to accept the advice of his ministers and 
sign whatever bills the legislature passes, 
But the tradition has been challenged be- 
fore. Intimates say that Miller, who start- 
ed his 52 years in newspaper work as a 
printer's devil, may challenge it again. 
One of the first bills he probably will be 
asked to sign abolishes Government 
House. The legislature was considering 
the bill last week. 








Canada Calling: 
government-owned Canadian Broadcasting Corp. last week broadcast a speech by 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King opening Canada’s new short-wave station (left), 
whose 50,000 watt transmitters were reported to reach Europe more clearly than any 
other transatlantic short waves. Right is shown the directional antennas of the new 
station. CBC plans to extend its services, now chiefly directed to American troops 
abroad, to Central and South America, the West Indies, Australia, and New Zealand. | 





Page Toles Photos 


From the bleak Tantramar marshlands in New Brunswick, the 























International 


Francisco Castilla Najera of Mexico (left) and Carlos Martins of Brazil 
want Uncle Sam to step in if necessary 
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Americas Join in Alliance 
to Keep Hemisphere Peace 


Harry B. Murkland, NeEwsweex’s Pan 
_ American Editor, sent this account from 
. Mexico City last week of the Inter-Ameri- 
| can Conference on Problems of War and 
Peace. 


In the past, Latin American nations 
, have been suspicious of the “Colossus of 
- the North” and resentful of Yankee inter- 
' ference in their external and internal af- 
fairs. They have regarded the Monroe 
' Doctrine more often as a means of pro- 
» tecting the hemisphere from ambitious 
_ outsiders. In Mexico City, there was an 
astonishing demonstration of how this 
- attitude has changed. Nineteen Latin 
_ American countries asked, in effect, that 
_ the United States promise forceful inter- 
» vention. 


_ Our Friend Colossus: Representatives 
_ of the nineteen nations agreed with the 
_ United States to form an alliance for mu- 
. tual protection of the territorial integrity 
of all the American republics—by force if 
- necessary—from any threats of aggression. 
| The agreement will last until the end of 
the war and will be known as the Act of 
Chapultepec. It is a direct warning to 
Argentina, the only American country 
missing from the conference, not to en- 
croach on its neighbors. 

» Colombia, ‘Uruguay, and Brazil pro- 
posed the alliance. When the original 


draft was rushed to committee, it called 
for a permanent agreement, which would 
require approval by two-thirds of the 
United States Senate. Enthusiastic Latin 
American delegates moved immediate 
adoption by acclamation, but Sen. War- 
ren R. Austin of Vermont asked that no 
action be taken until the arrival of Sen. 
Tom Connally of Texas, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Austin and Connally agreed to a com- 
promise shelving permanent guarantees 
until after the war, but considering any 
attack on American territorial integrity a 
threat to the United Nations war effort 
and liable to military intervention by the 
United States under the President’s war- 
time powers. Eventually mutual protec- 
tion in the postwar period will be guar- 
anteed by a treaty. 

Almost as important to Latin America 
was an Economic Charter for the Ameri- 
cas, piloted by Will Clayton, Assistant 
Secretary of State. Essentially a state- 
ment of United States postwar economic 
policy, it calls for joint action by the Unit- 
ed States and the other hemisphere na- 
tions to assure “an orderly transition of 
economic life of the Americas from war 
to peacetime conditions.” The charter was 
hailed in Latin America. In an eight-col- 
umn headline the newspaper Excelsior 
of Mexico City proclaimed: “North Amer- 
ica guarantees the economic future of the 
Continent.” . 

Not all sections of the charter were 
equally palatable. Latin America, nursing 
infant industries, is particularly fright- 
ened by proposed reduction of trade bar- 
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riers. Organized Mexican industrialists 
are afraid of United States competition. 
And on March 2, Mexican newspapers 


“published a full-page message from the 


Confederacién de Trabajadores de Méxi- 
co (Mexican Workers Federation) assail- 
ing “the archaic policy of free exchange.” 
Brazilian industrialists privately express 
much the same view. 


Significance 


It would be easy enough to ascribe 
cynical motives to the remarkably cooper- 
ative attitude expressed at Mexico City 
and to dismiss conference decisions as 
mere high-sounding words. Their real im- 
portance cannot be assessed until their 
sweeping generalizations are translated 
into action. But certainly the first steps 
have been taken successfully and, as the 
conference entered its last hectic days, 
large gains in knitting the Americas to- 
gether, politically and economically, 
seemed possible. 

In any case, one marked advance was 
made at Mexico City. The United States 





Senate, always a worry to foreigners at in- © 


ternational conferences, was counted in 
as far as was humanly possible by includ- 
ing Austin and Connally in the delega- 
tion. Austin was one of the most active 
figures in the discussions, particularly on 
the hemisphere security plan. Both sena- 
tors were consulted so meticulously at 
every turn that resolution drafting was 
slowed. They cannot guarantee Senate 
reaction, of course, but their presence is 
a degree of insurance. 


Brazil: To the Polls 


For months Brazil has been whispering 
about an election—the first in more than 
ten years. Two weeks ago the press was 
ungagged for the first time in seven years 
and political talk came out in the open. 
Last week, President Getulio Vargas an- 
nounced that within 90 days he would 
set the election date. 

As soon as the lid was off, Air Brig. 
Gen. Eduardo Gomes was entered as an 
anti-Vargas candidate. Former Foreign 
Minister Oswaldo Aranha, who resigned 
last fall in a disagreement over Vargas’s 
domestic policy, said he would support 
Gomes. But observers called the state- 
ment a “declaration of Aranha’s availabil- 
ity” as a candidate. 

On March 2, Vargas called his first 
press conference in several years: He 
was “not interested” in running for re- 
election, but replied: “Wait and see, my 
friend” when asked what he would do 
if some party nominated him. 

Rio de Janeiro guessed Vargas had en- 
trusted close followers with the task of 
organizing a great national party, which 
would take the initiative in “drafting” him. 

Meanwhile, Brazilians continued to 
marvel at the new freedom of the press. 
It was predicted that out of Rio’s seven- 
teen papers, only five would support 
Vargas should he run. Two of these are 
owned outright by the government, 
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ON TOP OF THAT—coal helps make 
the steel to build the ships, planes, 
and trucks, helps to power the 
trains that transport your food, 
ammunition and equipment thou- 


BITUMINOUS & COAL* 


Bituminous Coal institute,:60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


sands of miles. $2,000 tons of coal 
go into the making of every super- 
dreadnaught, 50 tons into every 
medium tank, and 18 tons into 
every 4-ton army truck. 


HELPS SPEED 
VICTORY 


-HIGH-EXPLOSIVE CHEMICALS are made in whole or in 
‘part from Bituminous Coal. TNT, Picric Acid, and Tetryl 
_—for flame throwers, guns, mortars, bombs, and mines... 


Coal is also the base of 85% of all war plastics—for gas 
masks, bomber noses, radio apparatus, telephones, life 
rafts . . . Hundreds of drugs—including the life-saving 
sulfas, synthetic quinine, and aspirin —are made from 
coal. So are chemicals for waterproofing clothing. So are 
war-needed textiles such as nylon for parachutes. 


“I'LL SAY THANKS FOR COAL!” 


LasT yYEaR, to supply 
the vital needs of the bat- 
tle fronts and the home 

f front, the coal industry 

produced 620 million tons 

.-.-more coal than has ever 

been mined in any year in 

any country in history! This colossal out- 

put was possible only because the miners 

and operators alike put their backs into 

the job. 

And, when the war is over, coal will 

‘be on the job—in all its old and in many 

new roles —to help make America the 

prosperous, happy homeland our fighting 
men deserve. 
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‘Back to the Mines’ Is Prospect 
for Government in Royalty Fight 


Coal Owners Are Unlikely 
to Sign UMW Contract Calling 
for Percentage on Each Ton 


John L. Lewis was leading his 400,000 
United Mine Workers into the jaws of 
government operation last week. Lewis 
marched into wage-contract negotiations 
in Washington with a $60,000,000 de- 
mand: royalty of 10 cents to be paid 
into the union treasury on every ton of 
coal (about 600,000,000 a year) pro- 
duced by union members. 

To enforce this and a hatful of other 
demands, the miners were prepared to 
strike, if necessary. And Lewis knew that 
the mine owners would not pay royalty 
to the union without first putting up a 
bitter struggle. The alternative, fully ex- 
pected after the present mine wage con- 
tract expires at the end of this month, is 
government seizure and operation. The 
miners will work for the government 
with a contract, as they did while the 
1943 dispute was being settled, but not 
for the mine owners. 


How to Be Big: Lewis’s dramatic bid 
for a coal royalty, which would make him 
one of the most powerful men in Amer- 
ica, was plucked from the bag of tricks 
practiced by another master showman 
of labor, James C. Petrillo of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians. Petrillo’s 
union collects ‘one-fourth of a cent on 
each 35-cent record issued, half a cent 
on each 50-cent record, 5 cents on each 
$1 to $1.50 record, and 2% per cent on 
higher-priced platters (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 
20, 1944). Royalties go to the union’s 
so-called employment fund. 

Lewis put his demand in nice round 
language: 

“Such royalty shall be deemed partial 
compensation in equity to the mine work- 
er for the establishment and maintenance 
of his ready-to-serve status, so vital to 
the profit motive of the employer and so 
er essential to the public wel- 

are. 

“Funds resultant from accrued royal- 
ties will be available to the union to 
provide for its members modern medical 
and surgical service, hospitalization, in- 
surance, rehabilitation, and economic 
protection.” 


The Cost to America: After recover- 
ing from the shock, Charles O’Neill, 
president ‘of the Central Pennsylvania 
“Operators Association and chief spokes- 


man for the mine owners, said the roy- 
alty and other demands would add $400,- 
000,000 (about 67 cents a ton) to the 
nation’s coal bill. Portal-to-portal pay for 
the miners, which was won by Lewis in 
late 1943 and was retroactive to April 1 
of that year, according to unofficial esti- 
mates increased 1944 coal prices about 
25 cents a ton. 

Besides the royalty, the ‘miners ask 
that the new contract run indefinitely, 
subject to twenty days’ cancellation no- 
tice by either party. Among its provi- 
sions: (1) inclusion of all persons em- 
ployed inside or outside each mine ex- 
cept the superintendent and one foreman; 
(2) a basic work week of 35 hours, rath- 
er than the existing 40 hours; (3) pre- 
mium pay of 10 cents an hour for the sec- 
ond shift and 15 cents. an hour for the 
third; (4) full pay, rather than the pres- 
ent two-thirds rate, for underground trav- 
el time to and from the coal face; (5) 
elimination of various “inequitable” wage 
differentials; (6) a boost of vacation pay 
from $50 to $100; (7) use of union-made 
tools and explosives; and (8) freedom to 
strike to keep coal from any consumer 
whose workers may be engaged in a 
“legal strike.” (Should the mine workers 


ki 


Hand to heart, O’Neill (left) and Lewis face their weighty decisions 
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cease work on April 1, their strike would 
be legal, since they served notice of in- 
tent to strike, as provided by the Smith- 
Connally Act.) 

Washington labor experts figure the 
average miner, under the present con- 
tract, earns about $57.06 for a six-day 
(54-hour) week, including time and a 
half for work over 40 hours. Under the 
new wage demands, the miner would get 
about $63.50 a week, not including pos- 


. sible royalty benefits. 


The Fever Spreads: Strike fever, as 
spring approached, was not quarantined 
among the miners. It had spread to De- 
troit, where Dodge (Chrysler Corp.) 
and Briggs Body employes walked out 
in disputes over the firing of United Au- 
tomobile Worker members. In New Bed- 
ford, Mass., Emil Rieve, who had led his 


. Textile Workers Union to repudiate the 


no-strike pledge (NEWSWEEK, March 5), 
went to court to block War Manpower 
Commission efforts to divert workers from 
the textile mills into tire-cord plants. 

Also unhappy were union telephone 
operators in New York, Louisville, Mem- 
phis, and Washington. The War Labor 
Board had given Washington operators 
a $4 weekly raise, the others, $3. But the 
award was $1 a week less than the com- 
pany had offered and there was talk of 
repeating the strike which had con- 
vinced the WLB a month ago that ac- 
tion was imperative. 


Significance 


Union leaders, including Lewis, re- 
flect rank-and-file aims and opinions. The 
miners think they are entitled to more 




















It would take a thirty-eight million pound 

cake of ice “launched” every hour to pro- 

duce the cooling effect of all York instal- 

lations working for Victory. York air 

conditioning and refrigeration equipment 

for the Navy, haenipe Merchant Marine and war industry is now producing five and a half 

billion cooling units* every hour . . . hour after hour! 

But huge as it is, this cooling capacity is not enough for Victory. The armed Seti are 

calling for more and more equipment. Essential industry and home front needs are taxing the 

balance of our production facilities to the utmost. At York, we must continue to plan and 

produce better engineered air conditioning and refrigeration equipment—steadfastly working 
under our creed—“Tf it won’t help win the war forget it!” Only after Victory ...only 
then will the York organization translate the advancements of the war years into 
tomorrow’s improved refrigeration and air conditioning. York Corporation, York, Pa. 


\*Cooling effect in B.T.U. per hour, American Society of Refrigerating Engineers 
Testing and Rating Code Number 14-41. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


MEADQDARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1888°° 
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money and are willing to fight for it. 
The majority of WLB members, who last 
week instructed local boards they could 
authorize a 55-cent minimum wage in 
any dispute, favor higher wages. Wash- 
ington talk is for an eventual 65-cent 
minimum. But the WLB at present isn’t 
convinced that coal ought to carry an 
overriding royalty. The WLB may look 
with favor on a wage increase for night 
work. On March 8 it authorized a boost 
in the General Motors third-shift differen- 
tial from 5 per cent to 7% per cent. 

O’Neill suggested a possible compro- 
mise when he conceded that a medical- 
care and insurance fund was worth con- 
sideration, but the operators would in- 
sist on handling it. The logical outcome 
might be joint control. 

The demand for union-made tools and 
explosives literally is full of dynamite. 
Some of the large explosive and chemical 


companies (du Pont, for example) have, 


no union contracts. 

In Detroit, Walter Reuther, one of the 
UAW vice presidents, may be making a 
bid for power in his big 1,250,000-mem- 
ber union on the theory that auto work- 
ers would rather strike and win wage 
concessions than renew their no-strike 
pledge. Reuther’s forces, at the last UAW 
convention, got a referendum on the no- 
strike pledge, and the results are now be- 
ing tabulated. 


The Fastest Jet 


In a grim race to-catch up with Ger- 
man jet-propelled aircraft, the United 
States Army Air Forces has developed 
a combat jet plane, the P-80 or Shooting 
Star. An Air Forces announcement last 
week said the P-80 was “the fastest fight- 
er in existence” and the object of an in- 
tensive production program, but said 
nothing about use of the Shooting Star in 
combat. 

The Army withheld exact speed of the 
new plane, but an Army-approved press 
release mentioned “a knifelike leading 
edge and other aerodynamic innovations” 
designed for velocities approaching or 
surpassing the speed of sound—around 
700 miles an hour. The plane is highly 
maneuverable. With a lighter frame and 
larger fuel tanks than earlier jet models, 
it can operate over the “conventional” 
pursuit range of about 600 miles in spite 


- of its high fuel consumption. 


. Engineers of the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. have been at work on the Shooting 
Star since July 1948, when the AAF 
asked for a suitable airframe built around 
a British jet engine. A single General 
Electric tail-mounted jet unit with “more 
motive power than any other aircraft en- 
al was adopted later. Lockheed’s four 
actories at Burbank, Calif., and North 
American Aviation’s factory at Kansas 
City are now in production on the frames, 
and GE’s plant at Syracuse, N. Y., is turn- 
ing out engines. The Allison Division of 
General Motors at Indianapolis also will 
build the engines. 


Wolf Route 4 


Women streetcar operators can do their 
jobs as well as men, the Philadelphia 
Transportation Co. has found. About 10 
per cent of its operating force are women. 

The company emphasizes the fact that 
women operators get no special privi- 
leges. They “buck the board” for assign- 
ments just like the men. 

There is one exception: On what 
Philadelphians call the “wolf route,” 
from downtown through the tough South 
End to the Navy Yard, women operators 





Philly wolf bait 


get Shore Patrol protection between 10 
p.m. and 2:30 a.m. They had threatened 
to walk out after a woman conductor 
charged she had been beaten by a wolf 
in ship’s clothing. 


War Came First 


The outlook for civilian goods grew 
darker last week. To maintain peak out- 
put of weapons in the crucial days of the 
war with Germany, the War Production 
Board: 

@ Cut nonmilitary allotments of material 
for April, May, and June. 

@ Postponed the spot-authorization sys- 
tem for civilian production another 90 
days in tight labor areas. 

@ Dropped all except token reconversion 
planning for V-E Day. 

@ Scheduled urgent and increasing mili- 
tary orders for shells, special-purpose 
steel, pipe, and tubing. 

Whether all the newly scheduled arma- 
ments would be needed or whether, as 
critics guessed, the Army and Navy were 
bearing down to make the public more 
war-conscious, were questions the mili- 
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tary men didn’t have to answer. The 
decisions had been made. 

Worried about the steel-production 
deficit (about 850,000 tons below ex- 
pected volume so far this year), WPB 
Chairman J. A. Krug persuaded Norman 
W. Foy of the Republic Steel Corp., a 
former WPB steel division head, to come 
back to Washington as a special adviser. 
The WPB also set up a new emergency 
steel committee under Hiland G. Batch- 
eller, WPB operations chief. 


Pass the Macaroni 


On March 4, 1933, the day Franklin D. 
Roosevelt became President, eating three 
meals a day was strictly a money problem. 
By March 4 this week, the day the Office 
of Price Administration began its tightest 
rationing of meat and canned goods, eat- 
ing three meals a day had developed into 
a complex business of dealing with meat- 
less meat markets, higher food prices, and 
fickle ration-point values. 


Go Easy on the Meat: The immediate 
reason for tighter meat rationing was 
stepped-up buying by the armed services, 
whose stated requirements have been 
boosted by 15 per cent. 

In February, the American Meat In- 
stitute reported, the government bought 
for the armed services and Lend-Lease 
from 60 to 80 per cent of government-in- 
spected beef cuts; from 8 to 90 per cent 
of various kinds of dressed pork; and one- 
third of all choice to good lambs. Govern- 
ment buyers have been taking all the 
chickens produced in major broiler areas 
of Georgia and Oklahoma and the vicinity 
of Washington, D. C. Only when process- 
ing plants in those areas are overloaded 
has poultry been released to the civilian 
market. Army spokesmen deny emphat- 
ically, however, that any nationwide 
“freeze” of poultry is contemplated. 

The OPA raised point values on nearly 
all meats but cut T-bone and _porter- 
house steak values from twelve points a 
pound to nine. Few meat markets, espe- 
cially in seaboard cities like New York 
and San Francisco, had any steak to sell; 
few families could afford the red points 
anyhow. The OPA explained steaks and 
choice roasts had been moving too slowly 
“in some localities” because ‘housewives 
favored low-point cuts. 

Meat production last month was 31 per 
cent below February 1944, the meat in- 
stitute reported, and 24 per cent less than 
January 1945. The situation will prob- 
ably remain tight through the summer, 
but is expected to ease up next fall. 


Easy on the Vegetables: With toma- 
toes higher (in point value) and potatoes 
scarcer, the Department of Agriculture 
reverted to its victory garden theme: 
Now’s the time to plan your planting. 

Last fall-the department was ready to 
ease off on the victory garden program. 
But delay of victory in Europe changed 
its attitude. A nationwide campaign to 
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THE LONESOME WOLF. He picks the right girl, then almost asphyxiates 
her with the wrong tobacco. She likes him to smoke a pipe—provid- 
ing it doesn’t prevent her from breathing! He ought to switch to 
Briggs— it’s mild, flavorful, with:a definitely come-hither aroma! 














THE PAMPERED PUFFER. He just buys the Briggs—the rest is beyond 
his control. The little woman succumbs to the aroma; and he gives in 
to real pipe bliss. The reason: Briggs is aged in oaken casks for 
YEARS —extra-aged for extra flavor. Try Briggs—and see! 
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get all of last year’s 18,500,000 victory 
gardeners to repeat this year will begin 
soon. About 40 per cent of the vegetables 
grown for home consumption last year 
came from home gardens. 


Take More Eggs: The total supply of 
canned, fresh, and frozen fish this year is 
aig to exceed that of last year, but 
military and Lend-Lease requirements 
are up. 

. Eggs are plentiful. Latest informed 

guess is that 1945 production will be five 
or ten eggs per capita above the record 
of 349 per capita last year. Chickens and 
butter are estimated to be 11 per cent 
scarcer in the civilian market, as com- 
pared with 1944. 


Significance ——— 


Behind the scenes in Washington, War 
Food Administration officials have been 
critical of Army “overbuying,” but the 
Army apparently does not intend to ease 
up on its purchases. The Labor Depart- 
ment indirectly criticized the OPA by re- 

rting that the new ration values would 

of little help to the housewife. And 
Congress continued to snipe at rationing 
in general, although it will probably ex- 
tend the OPA Act before June 30, the 
expiration date. 

Hindsight reveals the food problem 
hasn’t been too well managed. Critics list 
the glutted hog market last year, last 
summer's egg surplus, and the present 
scarcity of ham and bacon. They also 
cite the government’s buying potatoes to 
support prices during the winter of 1943- 
44 only to sell them back to producers for 
feed at a few cents a bushel. 

The WFA’s principal mistakes have 
been failure to apply simultaneously and 
uniformly various production controls, 
subsidy plans, and price ceilings; failure 
to use fully the available land and man- 
power (in some cases farm hands cannot 
get travel aid without consent of their 
county agent); and bad guessing on the 
end of the war in Europe. 

An indication that Washington has be- 
ae to worry about a possible surplus- 

problem after V-E Day came last 
week with the release of a tentative food 
stamp plan designed to make every fam- 
ily well fed, regardless of income. Those 
who couldn’t maintain a certain standard 
of nutrition—to be expressed in dollars by 
government economists—by spending 40 
per cent of the family income on food 
would be given stamps enough to make 
up the difference. These stamps would be 
spent like cash at grocery stores and 
would be redeemed by the government. 


The Ever-Open Granary 


If rains and floods beat the freight 
cars into the grain belt this spring the 
country may lose up to 1,000,000,000 
bushels of corn, 287,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, and a large tonnage of sorghums, 
oats, barley, and rye. The Kansas City 
Board of Trade and farmers and elevator 


Corn pile: Will spring rains spoil it for lack of freight cars? 


men pointed this out last week in angry 
telegrams to the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. 

The grain on farms is nearly twice the 
normal volume, and its moisture content 
is going up at an alarming rate. Whole- 
sale spoilage will result unless the open- 
air grain piles can be moved into dry 
storage. 

ODT officials in Washington said they’d 
do their best to find freight cars for mov- 


-ing the grain but they couldn't promise 


anything specific. A report that the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. would export 11,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat through Gulf 
ports brought no cheers in Kansas City; 
that would take about 5,000 cars out of 
its trade area. 


Bull and Bear 


The stock-market investor was getting 
what he expected in wartime: a bull 
market. Since Pearl Harbor, the Dow- 
Jones average of industrial stock prices 
in New York had climbed from 106 (on 
Dec. 24, 1941) to above 160 early this 
month—an eight-year peak. Last week the 
bulls pondered the future. They read one 
prediction with special interest: Stand- 
ard & Poor’s Corp., the mass-production 
statistician, ran a “Victory Is Bullish” 
headline in its Outlook. . 


Money Piles Up: The bulls, who 
haven't yet threatened to run away with 
the market, rationalize their rosy view of 
the future about like this: Allied power 
drives now threaten German industrial 
centers and fringes of the Japanese home- 
land. The Yalta conference implies world 
unity and international security. There 
is plenty of money (1944 national in- 
come, estimated at $159,000,000,000, 


_ was up $62,000,000,000 from 1941), and 





some of the places it would go in peace- 
time are blocked. Construction, except 
for direct war use, has been practically 
frozen. Automobiles, refrigerators, and 
other consumer durable goods have al- 
most disappeared from the market. 
Money continues to pile up in War Bonds 
and in bank deposits, now edging toward 
$120,000,000,000 as compared with a 
Pearl Harbor level of about $70,000,- 
000,000. 

Profits, the investor’s standard measur- 
ing stick, continue high. The first 600 
corporations reporting 1944 results, ac- 
cording to Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, showed aggregate net income 
of about $900,000,000, up $25,000,000 
from 1948. 

The big question mark is ‘still un- 
certainty over the effect of a victory 
in Europe on production volume and 
profits. An estimated 70 per cent of the 
nation’s manufacturing capacity is now 
devoted to war goods. The most hope- 
ful investors are betting that any slack 
in war production can be absorbed by 
transferring to civilian needs: steel to 
automobiles, railroads, and civilian con- 
struction; chemicals to nylon, rayon, and 
plastics, and so on. 

There was one blue note. Edson Gould 
of Smith, Barney & Co., Wall Street 
brokerage firm, found it in the decline of 
unit profits. The profit per unit of produc- 
tion, Gould reported, is “lower than at any 
time in the last 30 years, except for the 
panic and depression year 1921,” and 
the profit outlook governs the level of 
employment. Gould reasoned that “the 
initial phase of the big bull market of the 
1940s is coming to an end,” but that 
“the investor entirely concerned with the 
truly long-range p t need not wor- 
ry too much about the intermediate _re- 
actions.” 
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F, under US.Government supervision, 
your assurance of age, proof and 
fuantity. The signature of the maker 
is your assurance of the finest quality. 

‘ FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 
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Lut why should the columnists 
gossip about me? gasped Elsie 


LL I KNOw,” thundered Elmer, the 
bull, “is what I read i in the papers and hear 
on the radio. 


“That was you with Ed Wynn at the 
Waldorf, wasn’t it?” continued Elmer. “You 
do go visiting around on radio programs 
like a glamour girl, don’t you? This is your 
picture in this newspaper, isn’t it? I tell 
you, Mrs. Gadabout, if you keep this up, 
you'll have us all branded like Cousin 
Bartholomew out on the range!” 

“Oh, I think brands are lovely!” enthused 
Elsie, the Borden Cow. “Especially brands 
on foods. They're like old friends. Wherever 
or whenever you meet them, you know 
they’re always the same, always reliable. 
Brands are really the housewife's shopping 
safeguard, dear. For instance, when folks see 
Borden’s brand, they have confidence in the 
food’s unassailable purity.” 

“Hey!” interrupted Elmer. “You can’t get 





IZED 
‘ cian vOMOSENEED TAR» 
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Goou of this by using million-dollar words.” 


“It takes more than a million dollars,” 
smiled Elsie, “and years of research and 
work to perfect a product that’s always the 


same high quality no matter where you 
buy it. Why, for instance, do you suppose 
people insist on advertised brands like 
Borden’s Homogenized Milk? I'll tell you. 
For their own protection! They'll get superb 
milk with a full day’s supply of Vitamin D 
in every quart of Borden’s Homogenized, 
and they know it!” 

“Just as I know,” groaned Elmer, “that 
no matter where we start, you end up talk- 
ing about Borden’s.” 

“Oh, but I’m not ending up,” teased 





Elsie. “I’ve just got down to talking about 
Liederkranz Cheese. When cheese lovers 
see that brand, they're reminded that all of 
Borden’s Fine Cheeses are grand eating. 
Body-building, too. And that’s a fact!” 

“Facts, she says!” exploded Elmer. “Sup- 
pose you give me the facts about your giddy 
gadding, not a canned sales talk.” 

“The finest canned sales talk I know,” 
beamed Elsie, “is the one about wonderful, 
creamy Borden’s Evaporated Milk. Thou- 
sands of mothers trust the Borden’s brand 
for their babies, They know it’s fortified 





with Vitamin D. As I said, dear, brands 
really protect the buyer.” 


“Look,” said Elmer wearily, “if Borden’s 


aSAATED WITH Vina, 
@fFOENS EvarorareD MILK ‘9° o, 
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brands are so doggone good, wouldn’t they 
be just as good if they came in plain bags?” 

“Of course, they’d be just as good,” an- 
swered Elsie, “but the buyer wouldn’t be 
sure. Now, a name like Borden’s Hemo tells 





people right off that heed is a vitamin prod- 
uct they can depend on to be right—the way 
to drink their vitamins and like ‘em!” 


“Unless I’m mistaken, my dear Mrs. 
Change-the-subject, we were talking about 
gadding, not vitamins. Woman,” murmured 
Elmer,:“you're a smooth one!” 

“Alimost as smooth as Borden’s Ice Cream 
and Milk Sherbets,” giggled Elsie. “When 
onersers FINE FOOn., 


* (CE CREAM AND 





folks see the Borden’s Ice Cream sign, they 
know they’re in for the most luscious ice 
cream you ever smacked a lip over!” 

“I ‘could do with less lip,” commented 
Elmer slyly, “and a little more ice cream 
around this house.” 


“Then run around to the ice cream 
store,” urged Elsie. “And be sure you look 
for the Borden’s brand. In my ‘giddy gad- 
ing’ about, I hear eat saying: 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





W. Randolph Burgess, vice chair- 
man of the National City Bank of 
New York, president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, and for many 
years a high official in the Federal 
Reserve System, last week gave one 
of the neatest descriptions of the pres- 
ent inflation picture in this country 
that has yet appeared. He said the 


danger signals of inflation are being 
suppre: by government controls, 
but that the inflation itself is going 


right ahead under the surface. “The 
money held by the people, both in 
currency and bank deposits, 

is piling up in unprecedent- 

ed amounts. We now have 

the same me - i 

in exaggerat egree that 

gave us the inflation of 

1919 and 1920 and the 

crash of 1921;” In a word, ° 
“we are in the process of 

going through red lights”— 

red lights which have been 

blanketed by government 

policies and so add a feel- 

ing of security which is not warranted 
by the facts. 

Burgess was testifying before the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on the bill proposing a reduc- 
tion of reserve requirements for the 
Federal Reserve Banks from the pres- 
ent 40 per cent to 25 per cent. The 
purpose of this proposed reduction of 
reserves is to permit the present up- 
ward trend of credit and currency 
expansion to continue. 

To most of us this is such a tech- 
nical matter that we would prefer to 
forget it and leave it up to the “ex- 
perts” to decide what should be done. 
And by and large we may be sure that 
the decision will be made solely upon 
the advice of the so-called experts: 
But that does not alter the fact that 
the decision which is reached will be 
of direct concern to each of us. In no 
small measure it will affect how much 
we pay for potatoes and bread and 
rent and clothing in the months and 
years ahead. And it also will have a 
direct bearing upon how much our 
War Bonds will be worth when we 
cash them in and spend the proceeds. 


Now the interesting part of this 
whole proceeding is that no one, at 

no one whose views have been 
carried by the press, is opposing the 
reduction. Burgess, it is true, says that 
he thinks the reduction should be to 
only 80 per cent, instead of to the 
Suggested 25 per cent, but he con- 





‘Going Through Red Lights’ 


by RALPH ROBEY 





- worked well, so why bother to change 


cedes that some reduction is “neces- 
sary.” And so does everyone else, so 
we may be sure that the reduction 
will be made when it comes before 
Congress. 

And that .is what should begin to 
worry the rest of us. For what this 
means is that we now have been fol- 
lowing inflationary policies for so long 
—that we now have gone so’ far along 
the inflationary road and it is proving 
so easy and pleasant—that we no 
longer have the inclination to resist, 
that we no longer have the courage 
even to consider seriously 
the possibility of calling a 
halt. 


It is easy to understand 
why this is true. Day by 
day Washington tells us 
what a wonderful job it has 
done in holding down 
prices in spite of rising 
wages and decreasing sup- 
plies of goods, and that it is 
going to do an even better 
job from here on. Those of us who pay 
household bills, and take the trouble to 
keep records, know that this is not the 
whole story by any means—that prices 
in many directions have increased by 
leaps and bounds, and that the deteri- 
oration of quality has been enormous. 
But then it might have been worse, 
and since wages continue to climb why 
get excited? Of course those whose 
wages have been frozen—teachers, 
white-collar workers, and so forth—are 
feeling the pinch, but on the whole, 
so it is reasoned, the policy has 


it now, and anyway there is a war 
going on and we must make allowances 
for errors. 

Such is public thinking at present. 
You can find evidence of it on every 
side—in the talk of your friends and 
perhaps in your own thinking, in the 
demands of labor that wages should 
be increased further because that is 
not inflationary, in the speeches in 
Congress and by the spokesmen for 
the: New Deal, in the editorial com- 
ments of our daily papers. Not un- 
commonly the views are hedged by 
the statement that in time it will be 
necessary to stop the credit expansion, 
to bring the Federal budget in bal- 
ance, but always this is for the future. 

At the moment it obviously is use- 
less to try to change this point of view. 
All one can hope is that when the 
time comes the reckoning will not be 
too severe. 








Surprising things 
are done with this 
wet-strength paper 





it’s Patapar 


Patapar* Vegetable Parchment has qual- 
ities you’d never expect to find in paper. 
Its great wet-strength allows it to be 


soaked in water—crumpled up—pulled. 
Patapar remains firm and strong. It will 
withstand boiling—freezing. At the same 
time Patapar has a rich texture that 
lends distinction and beauty to products 
packaged in it. 


Resists grease 


Patapar resists the penetration of grease, 
fats, oils. Products like butter, shorten- 
ing, bacon, cheese are kept fresh and 
appetizing in its clean folds. 


179 types to meet 
different needs 


Patapar is produced in 179 different 
types, to meet a wide range of varying 
requirements. Types differ in wet- 
strength, grease proofness, moisture 
vapor transmission, air-tightness, 
opaqueness and other characteristics. 

A few of Patapar’s thousand and one 
uses: Food wrappers, milk can gaskets, 
bottle hoods, liners for motor oil con- 
tainers, rubber mold liners,.dye house 
separator sheets, substitute for oiled 
silk, dialyzing membrane. 


Business planners: |“: 





Right now most of the Pat- | vegetable 
apar we make is required _ [Parchment 

for war purposes. But a 

limited amount is available 

for essential civilian needs. Potapar Keymark 


And, if you’re looking 
ahead, this is a good time 
to investigate and see how Patapar might 
be helpful in your business. en writ- 
ing please give us as much information 
as possible about the use you have in 
mind, so that we may suggest the type of 
Patapar that will best serve the purpose. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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TRANSITION 





Born: A boy, Tracy Keenan, to KEENAN 
Wynn, screen actor and son of the come- 
dian Ed Wynn, and Eve ABBOTT, actress; 
in Hollywood, Calif., Feb. 28. The 
Wynns’ second son was named for Spen- 
cer Tracy. 


Marriage License: In New York, JAMES 
Dunn, movie actor, announced that he 
and Epna Rusu, singer, had applied for 
a marriage license in two cities, Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia. Dunn’s tour in 
connection with his latest starring picture, 
“A Tree Grows in Brooklyn,” will take 
him to both places. 





Former Miss America, now Mrs. 


Married: Jo-CarroLL DENNISON, actress 
and Miss America of 1942, and Pum. S1- 
VERS, movie comedian; in Hollywood, 
Calif., March 2. The marriage was the 
first for each. 

RovsBEN Mamou.ian, 46, Russian- 
born stage and screen director, and 
Azapia NEwManN, portrait paint- 
er; in Peekskill, N. Y., Feb. 12. 
The marriage, which the couple 
had kept secret, was Mamouli- 
an’s first and Miss Newman’s 
third. 


Voice Trouble: On March 8, 
r nearly a month on 
anxious seat, FRANK SINATRA, 
26, crooner, learned his draft 
classification: 2A-F (4-F in es- 
sential work) until September. 
In December 1948 Sinatra was 
classified 4-F because of a punc- 
tured m. Last Feb. 8, The 

Voice shuttled between J 
City, Newark, and Governor's 
Island, N.Y., for physical ex- 
aminations. At Newark, his bob- 
by-sox fans had reacted as usual; 
some sang, others wept, one 
went off to light a candle and 
for Sinatra’s deferment. Fi- 
y, the case was referred to 

ashington. 


only child is a daughter 
the 


Separated: Barsara Hutton Grant, 
dime-store heiress,, and Cary Grant, 
movie actor and her third husband; in 
Los Angeles, Calif., Feb. 26. The Grants, 
who separated once before, said they 
were happier living apart, but “no plans 
have formed regarding a divorce.” 


The same week Mrs. Grant and her sec- 


ond husband, Kurt Haugwitz-Reventlow, 
former Danish count, ended a seven-year 
custody battle over their son, Lance, 9. 
The boy will live with his father in the 
East during the school year and spend 
summer vacations with his mother. 


I Don’t: In New York, James THurRBER, 
50, cartoonist and author, had an offer of 
marriage from two Smith College seniors.° 
— a of a N. H., and Lucy 
ams of Fergus Falls, Minn., pro 
marriage to Thurber, whom they wots 
funniest man in the world,” or his sons. 
Thurber wrote: “I always reply promptly 
to girls who want to marry me or my 
sons. st pa I am marri . 
.». much too you anyway ... My 
of 14. No doubt 
boys who want to marry her will 

never go to the trouble of me 
about it . . . 1 wish I had a couple of sons 
. . . but it’s much too late . . . now.” 


Honored: JACQUELINE COCHRAN, noted 
flier, was awarded the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal for meritorious service as a 
director of the now-defunct Women’s Air 
Force. Service Pilots (WASPS). Miss 
Cochran, holder of eighteen flying rec- 
ords, is the first woman civilian to receive 
the DSM in this war. 


Commissioned: H.R.H. Princess Exiza- 
BETH, as second subaltern in the Auxiliary 
Territorial Service (ATS), by her father, 
King George VI. The new subaltern was 


Taternational 
For Frankie's fans the suspense was painful 


already England’s Heiress-Presum to 
the. Throne, Counselor of State, Colonel- 
in-Chief of the Grenadier Guards, Bosun 
in the Sea Ranger Scouts, President of 
the Royal College of Music, and_student 
in a military motor drivers’ school. 


Pointless: In New York, FRaNcEs ALpa, 
60, former Metropolitan Opera star, was 
accused in court by her discharged cook 
of stealing 300 red points. The cook, Mrs. 
Barbara Neill, said she had surrendered 





¥ fey 





Mme. Alda as Cleopatra 


her ration books to her employer because 
she ate her meals in. Mrs. Neill retrieved 
the books minus all but two red stamps, 
she said, when she was dismissed a month 
later after a dispute. Mme. Alda has been 

to ap 


Report on Russia: Li.uian HELLMAN, 
playwrigh t, back from a four-month tour 
of Russia, said the Russians are “polite, 

Puritan, romantic, terrific.” Miss 
Hellman, whose tri 


was paid 
for by the Russian ent 


reported: “Very so 
. .. but too busy with the Poles. 


few o- Epwin wt 
A ATSON, O01, an 
military aide to President Rosse. 
velt; at sea, Feb. 20, returning 
from the Crimean conference 

















Courage is not enough unless it is backed by 

firepower ...unless the right munitions in the 

right quantity reach the right place at the right 

time. This is a war of supply as much as it is a war 

of combat. At Bastogne, as in a hundred other mo- 

ments in this war when the issue has been in doubt, 

the tide of battle was turned through the speedy de- 
livery by air transport to our fighting men of shells 
and weapons which an hour before were hundreds of 
miles away. Douglas workers, builders of planes for the 
world’s airlines yesterday and tomorrow, are working at 
full speed today building war transport ae which are 
turning the tides of battles. 


neces = 


Cw fs 
AROUND THE WORLD Hons THE WORLD OVER 





4 AIRLINES: All American Aviation — American Airlines — American Export Airlines — Braniff Airways — Chicago & Southern Air Lines — Colonial Airlines = 
Continental Air Lines — Delta Air Corporation — Eastern Air Lines — Mawaiian Airlines — Inland Air Lines — Mid-Continent Airlines — National Airlines — Northeast Airlines — 
Northwest Airlines — Pan American Airways — Pennsylvania-Central Airlines — Transcontinental & Western Air — United Air Lines — Western Air Lines — A. 8B. Aerotransport 
(Sweden) — Aer Lingus (ireland) — Aerovias Braniff, S$. A. (Mexico) — Acrovias de Guatenala, S$. A. — American Airlines of Mexico — Australian National Airways — Avianca (Co- 
tombia) — BOAC (British Overseas Airways) — Canadian Pacific Airlines — China National Airways — Cia. Mexicana de Aviacién — Cia. Nacional Cubana de Aviacién, $. A. — Crue 
weiro de Sul (Brazil) — Indian National Airways — K.L.M. (Royal Dutch Airlines) —K.N.I.L.M. (Dutch East Indies) — IBERIA (Spain) — Panair do Brazil — Panagra (Pan American- 

- Grace Airways) — PLUNA (Uruguay) — SABENA (Belgian Conge) — Swissair (Switzerland) ~ TACA (Central America) — TATA Airlines (india) — UMCA (Central America). 





SCIENCE AND MEDICINE ~ 


Wac Technicians _ 
In Restoring Wounded to Health, 
Women Learn Lifetime Career 


To Wakeman General Hospital at- 
tendants, it is “the cord ward.” Because 
‘their spinal cords have been damaged in 
action, $9 soldiers, once vigorous young 
men, lie helpless in the neat white beds. 
If pressure on the injured cord can be 
relieved by deft neuro-surgery, a few 
may regain use of their arms and legs. 
But if the cord is crushed, the young 
men will never walk again. - 

These spinal cases need almost con- 
stant care. Sheets must be smoothed un- 
der aching bodies. Painful, often danger- 
ous bed sores must be bathed twice daily 
and treated with soothing sulfathiazole 
ointment. Positions must be changed fre- 
quently, at least every half hour. 

Handling the 39 men in this “cord 
ward” is the wartime job of one efficient, 
uncomplaining: Army nurse. She is. as- 
sisted by two’ medical technicians: from 
the: Women’s Army Corps and two vol- 
‘unteér nurse’s aids. “The ideal ‘ratio. is 
one nurse to fifteen patients,” said Col. 
Haskett L. Conner, commanding: officer 
of the big general hospital at Camp At- 


terbury, Ind. “Just now it's nearer one 
to 50 ”» 


The Wakeman nurse shortage is only 
one of the many critical -situations which 
the War Department faces in caring for 
casualties returning from Europe and the 
Pacific. Wounded men are coming home 
to the 60 general hospitals in this coun- 
try at the rate of 1,000 a day. The aver- 
age period of recuperation is five months. 
Some men will have to spend a year as 
patients. To meet the demand for Army 

Training: Studying a skeleton’s knee, Wacs learn to pose joints for X-ray nurses and technically trained medical 
personnel, the War Department has 
turned to a new phase of Army service— 
the organization of hospital companies in 
the Women’s Army Corps. 

Last week, at Camp Atterbury, News- 
WEEK'’s Science and Medicine Editor, 
Marguerite Clark, inspected the Medical 
Department’s new enlisted school for 
Wacs—the only installation of its kind*— 
where 1,150 women are being trained as 
hospital workers. To insure the best in 
care and attention for wounded combat 
veterans, the school proposes to turn out 
1,000 trained workers every four months. 
The following is Mrs. Clark’s report: 


Distaff Medics: The idea of using 
women as medical aids originated in 1943 
at the Army and Navy General Hospital, 
Hot Springs, Ark. As the need for thou- 
sands of these technicians began to par- 


Official U. 8. Army Photos 


Service: Trained Mary Miles of Metter, Ga., cares for John Hutsel of Wichita, Kans. S000. wounen 866 Oglethorpe by Stas 1. 
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is an insurance broker. He 

is looking ata dozen different 

insurance companies. He likes 
them all; he is bound to none. 

He is asking himself: “Which of \ 
these companies are currently in 
the best position to underwrite 
and service the insurance program of my client, 
the XYZ Company?” 

Tosucha problem the insurance broker brings 
specialized technical training. He is an unbiased, 
independent buyer of business insurance. Every 
decision is made in the interest of his clients. His 
services are comprehensive—from the prelimj- 


_ nary study and negotiation of an insurance pro- 


gram, through the collection of claims. The com- 
plications of his task grow greater each year. 
One hundred years ago our business was 


started with two partners in a small New York . 


office. Through a century of steady growth, 


y 
[ao Ast 0 ORD” BUT Young axs TO GRIND - Bur Yours 
ya 


viewpoint has never changed. We 
now buy insurance contracts from 
as many as600 different insurance 
J companies in a single year. But we 
| always buy with our clients’ inter- 
est in mind—on the simple princi- 

ple of no axe to grind, but yours. 
The next one hundred years may see changes 
in our facilities—as they are augmented to 
match our clients’ needs. But the viewpoint of: 

no axe to grind, but yours will not be altered. 


there has been one fundamental in which our | 





SINCE 1845—BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
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VNObEL SCOTCH 


Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
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Wacs in the family: Twin sisters Joan (left) and Jean Fountain... 


allel the rising casualty lists, the school 
was moved in August 1944 to Wakeman 
General and Convalescent Hospital, the 
largest in the country. 

Set down in the sprawling camp on the 
Indiana flatlands, the Wac school includes 
50 barracks, mess halls, and modern lab- 
oratories and classrooms. 

Work is divided into five sections: 
medical, surgical, and dental technicians, 
three months’ course; laboratory and 
X-ray technicians, four months. Each de- 
partment is headed by officers (fourteen 
men and ten women) experienced in 
their particular fields. They are assisted 
by 45 noncommissioned instructors, many 
of them former students who were grad- 
uated with superior ratings and kept on. 
The courses include: 

Medical: Anatomy, physiology, and 
emergency medical treatment. Ward rou- 
tine, diet, hygiene, prevention of illness, 
the different types of war injuries and 
their care. 

Surgical: Same as medical, 
gical-ward procedures and wor 
erating rooms. 

Dental: Identification of teeth, use of 
instruments, making of dentures, con- 
struction of metal clasps, inlays, crowns, 
and bridgework. 

Laboratory: Bacteriology, parasitology 
(identification of parasites), blood count- 
ing, gastric analysis, metabolism tests, 
and typing and cross-matching blood in 
preparation for transfusions. 

X-ray: Anatomy of the body, and fun- 
damentals of physics and electricity nec- 
essary for operating X-ray equipment; 
preparing patients, manipulating the 
switches that control the intensity and 
duration of exposure to the rays; de- 
veloping and drying X-ray films. 

In addition to these courses, the Wac 
technician receives advanced basic train- 
ing. Military drills and physical training 

ance classroom work. When she is 


lus sur- 
in op- 


ready for on-the-job practice, she reports 
to Wakeman General Hospital just three 


blocks from the school. 


Wacs at Work: In this 8,000-bed 
medical center, where 75 per cent of the 
patients are from overseas, the new hos- 
pital aid gets her first actual experience 
in treating wounded and injured sol- 
diers. Wakeman specializes in ophthal- 
mologic (eye) surgery, neuro-surgery 
and neurology, and plastic surgery. It 
is also a center for cases requiring arti- 
ficial eyes. 

Last week in the huge surgical depart- 
ment, I witnessed operations performed 
tandem-style. Under the fierce main light, 
an airman whose ears, nose, and lips were 
completely destroyed by burns, received 
skin grafts. In a corner, a plastic surgeon 
fashioned a new socket to hold the arti- 
ficial eye of a half-blinded GI. Serving at 
the master table in the rear was one Wac 
surgical technician, a slim, swift Negro 
woman. “Wacs keep much neater tables 
than men technicians,” whispered the 
head surgical nurse. “I wish we had 
more.” 

Battle casualties reach Wakeman in 
special hospital trains and giant C-47 air 
transport planes which land at Atterbury 
Army Air Base 16 miles away. It takes 
only 45 minutes to move an injured man 
by Army ambulance from plane to hospi- 
tal. Almost before he is put to bed, the 
new arrival is given a series of tests by 
Wac technicians. 

Urinalysis checks the health of impor- 
tant organs; blood counts help diagnose 
disease, particularly malaria. In the bac- 
teriology section, Wacs assist-with tests 
to decide whether there are bacteria pres- 
ent and if so, what kind. Over in the 
blood-chemistry lab, more intricate tests 
determine various components of blood. 
X-rays rule out guesswork by finding 





broken bones, foreign bodies, and local- 
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ized areas of infection. If the new patient 
can walk, he visits the dental lab where 
dental technicians help examine his teeth, 
clean them, and provide necessary den- 
tures. 

Bed patients are attended by Wac tech- 
nicians under the supervision of Army 
nurses. The enlisted woman, who | 
how-to give a hypodermic by plunging 
the instrument into an orange, now slips 
the needle neatly into the arm of a rest- 
less soldier. She turns patients, serves 
trays, gives baths, takes temperatures, 
and changes dressings. She cannot take 
on all the responsibilities: of a profes- 
sional nurse. But under a nurse’s super- 
vision, the Wac medical aid can perform 
numerous hospital tasks, thus relieving 
the experienced woman for more serious 
cases. 


Wac Boss: Commanding a Wac school 
is a new experience in the 27-year Army 
career Of Col. Humphrey N. Ervin, a 
dignified Kentuckian. Since 1940, Ervin 
has had of the male medical tech- 
nicians’ at Letterman General Hos- 
pital, San- Francisco. A little wary of 
women in the medical department, Ervin 
began his opening’ address to the first 
group of Wacs with this stern warning: 

“This course is gt There will be no 
—,: : 

pen i Ann D. "Neal, the the attractive dark- 
haired Wac executive officer, made the 
next talk and put the women at their 
case. “The le with Colonel Ervin,” 
she reminded them, “ is that he has not 
been a Wac very long.” Before the first 
class was graduat Colonel Ervin 
backed water handsomely. “The Wacs 
are strictly GI,” he admitted, “and not 
much different from male soldiers when 
it comes to work, discipline, and military 
courtesy.” 

For women absorbed in some of sci- 
ence’s most complicated problems, the 
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students who wear the caduceus, em- 
blem of the Medical Corps, are a surpris- 
ingly relaxed, contented lot. For once, I 
saw their skills and. abilities integrated 


_naturally into the stiff framework of the 


Army. There is important work now for 
them in station and general hospitals. 
After the war, they be kept as an 
active part of the Army. No plan has yet 
been made to send them overseas. 

The students hail from every state in 
the union. Some 30 per cent have college 
degrees; 90 per cent, high-school di- 
plomas. The average age is 28 (enlist- 
ment age, 20-50). Of the group half are 
married, many of them to men in the 
services. 

At the end of the first month’s training, 
all students are rated by Captain Neal, a 
California business executive in civilian 
life. If the younger girls can’t handle the 
comnpilenaed laboratory work, they may 
be transferred to the less difficult medical 
course. More mature women may decide 
to change to X-ray, the most highly tech- 
nical of the courses. Only a small number 
go back to the Wac center at Fort Des 
a Iowa, for assignment to other 
work, 


Wacs at Rest: Under pressure of heavy 
schedule, there is little time for play. But 
between 50-minute classes, the Wacs pull 
GI topcoats over their smart rose-beige 
chambray laboratory dresses and go out- 
doors for a cigarette or a ten-minute air- 
ing. In the barracks at night, bright-col- 
ored housecoats take the place of the regi- 
mental olive-drab. Curls are set and new 
hair-dos tried out. (The Wacs handle 
their own beauty chores.) In bull sessions, 
they use hospital ; gon naturally, al- 
though the majority ha no medical train- 
ing or background. 

A 35-year-old English teacher with an 
AGCT (Army General Classification Test) 
rating of 187 (top, 150) is a laboratory 
technician. A radio-repair woman, 23, 
who earned $68.64 a week in civilian 
life, now works in surgery. A 21-year- 
old machine operator with an AGCT 


rating of 112 is in X-ray. The 47-year- 


old manager of a beauty salon, former 
income $55 a week, is a surgical techni- 
cian. A governess, 40, is in surgery, a 
radio technican, 23, in X-ray, and a 
secretary, 38, who earned $45 a week, 
is in lab. A lady barber, AGCT 112, and 
a 23-year-old fruit farmer are training in 
surgical technique. A Maine mother, 38, 
enlisted with her daughter, 20. Sisters, 
including several sets of twins, joined up 
to be together. 

Reasons for enlisting were stated frank- 
ly: (1) to help wounded soldiers; (2) to 
get a basic education in some technical 
medical field that would fit them for de- 
sirable jobs later. A first-day student in 
the dental section summed it up this 
way: “I thought I would be put in chair 
assisting, but the first morning I am learn- 
ing to carve teeth. We're getting an edu- 
cation. We're lucky.” 


NEWSWEEK 
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Hagg No Think So 


After a smorgasbord of delays, Gun- 
der Hagg of Sweden finally arrived in 
New York March 1. His boss, a Malmé 
haberdasher, had needed him for the 
Christmas rush. The Swedish Army de- 
tained him for military training. He had 
missed a plane, canceled a reservation 
on the North African route to avoid trop- 
ical-disease inoculations, and at last 
boarded a vessel in Britain Feb. 5. The 
freighter joined a convoy and spent 23 
days at sea. 

It was a changed Hagg that greeted 
his American public. He was gay: “Hello, 
I'm glad to here.” He was affable: 
“Because you have been waiting so lon 
for me, because I was here in 1948 an 
we know each other better, I shall run 
Saturday.” He was modest: “I no think I 





beat Rafferty.” 


So on Saturday 18,472 track fans at the 
IC4-A meet at Madison Square Garden 
were treated to a Hagg with a difference. 
In the Louis S. Zamperini invitation mile, 
named for the Southern California miler 
missing in action, Hagg took the lead 
early in his first indoor test. Rudy Simms, 
Jim Rafferty, Forest Efaw, and Don 
Burmham trailed. 

But at the three-quarter mark, the 





International 
The Blimp: When a gland goes wild, 
a wrestler is born. Here is the latest mat 
mastodon in the shape of Martin (The 
Blimp) Levy, who makes Man Mountain 
Dean look like a molehill. Last week 
Levy's 640 pounds sat on the Irish Giant, 
Pat Healy, 285, to win in New York. 
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power went out of Gunder’s legs. The 
troupe forged past him. Rafferty, fighting 
off a fast-finishing Efaw, won his sixth 
straight indoor mile in 4:16.4. Bumham 
was third and Simms fourth. Hagg was 
80 yards behind, a bad last in his first 
defeat in America. 

Eric Haakon Lidman, Hagg’s Swed- 
ish fellow traveler, did better in his spe- 
cialty, the high hurdles, by splitting even. 
Lidman beat Billy Mitchell of the Cherry 
Point Marines and Owen Cassidy, a 
Columbia midshipman, in the 60-yard 
event, but lost to them, in that order, at 
50 yards. 


Army 5, Navy 2 . 


Clashing in seven sports, Army and 
Navy—with athletes of prewar caliber— 
dominated the collegiate sports scene 
March 8 in a service-academy field day. 
The Cadets came out best, 5-2. 

At New York, the Army track team— 
led by Felix (Doc) Blanchard, the pow- 
erful plebe fullback who won the shot- 
put (48 feet 3% inches) in his first track 
season—claimed the IC4-A title with a 
record point total of 73%. At Annapolis, 
the Cadets won the Eastern Intercolle- 
giate basketball title by defeating Navy 
50-48 (Navy took the rifle and fencing 
matches). And at West Point, the future 
generals outplayed the future admirals in 
swimming, pistol shooting, and gymnas- 
tics. 


The Pot Bubbles 


In contrast to baseball’s lukewarm be- 
tween-season activity, football’s hot-stove 


‘league has been cooking with gas. Since 


Jan. 1 through last week, these changes 
have been made in major coaching posi- 
tions: 

@ W. A. Alexander, 55, quit as football 
coach of the Rambling Wrecks of Georgia 
Tech after a quarter century of service 
to accept promotion to the dual job of 
athletic director and director of physical 
training. Bobby Dodd, a star at‘ Tennes- 
see and Alexander’s assistant since 1931, 
replaced his boss as head coach. 

@ Lt. Paul Brown, Ohio State coach-on- 
leave and mentor of the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Center team, signed a 
five-year contract with the Cleveland pro- 
fessional team in the newly formed post- 
war All-America Conference. Carroll C. 
Widdoes, acting OSU coach, replaced 
Brown. Widdoes, for twelve years Brown’s 
assistant as high-school and college coach, 
steered the Buckeyes through nine 
straight victories to the Big Nine title 
last season. 

€ Carl Snavely left Cornell for a five- 
year contract at North Carolina. 

@ Ed McKeever, acting coach at Notre 
Dame whose Fighting Irish team last 
season defeated all opponents but Army 
and Navy, signed to direct the Big Red 
squad .at Cornell. At 34, McKeever is 
one of the youngest head coaches in 
major collegiate football circles. 











The war swept over and around the American Embassy in Rome—the Eternal City 
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WE CAN'T STRETCH 
STEEL AND STONE! 


We would if we could! We stand 
a better chance of accommodat- 
ing you if you'll dothree things: 
V Make a trip only when you must! 
V Stay only as long as you need I 
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can when you will arrive and how 
long you'll stay. 
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Last Tuesday, a Hearst editorial hymn 





Another Yank 


Yank, the Army weekly, had a new edi- 
tion last week less than 1,500 miles from 
Tokyo. Vol. I, No. 1 of the —— Pa- 
cific Yank rolled off a rotary offset press 
hauled 10,000 miles to Saipan it set 
up after a three months’ struggle. For 
Yank, it was the fifteenth edition. A six- 
teenth (the second French edition) was 
due soon. 


Beachhead on Hearst 


Since the dark days of Bataan in 1942, 
no American commander has had a bet- 
ter press than General of the Army: Mac- 
Arthur. With most papers, this has re- 
flected the honest desire to do justice to 
his military talents; with a minority led 
by William Randolph Hearst and the Mc- 
Cormick-Patterson papers, it has been 
hero worship. 

Currently, MacArthur’s press admirers 
like to contrast his light losses with such 
costly Marine campaigns as Tarawa, Pe- 
leliu, and, now, Iwo Jima. Such compar- 
isons, Ernest K. Lindley, N&EwsweEeEx’s 
Washington Bureau Chief, pointed out 
last week, needlessly fan Army-Navy 
rivalry in the Pacific. The Navy, he wrote, 

alreads had begun to see red. “It would 
be unfortunate if this bloody, awful ne- 
cessity (Marine operations) were to be 
used to fan the embers of jealousy among 
the services.” 


to MacArthur did just this in San Fran- 
cisco. Titled “MacArthur Is Our Best 
Strategist,” the editorial was distributed 
to the Hearst chain, and appeared on 
Page 1 of The San Francisco Examiner. 
Marines, it said, are paying “perhaps too 
heavily” for Iwo Jima. “Fortunately, it is 
not the sort of thing that occurs every- 
where in the Pacific . . . In all such op- 
erations by [General MacArthur] .. . 
there has been neither decimation nor 
exhaustion of American forces . . 

[therefore] MacArthur IS our best strate- 
gist ... Why do we not USE him more?” 
; Leathernecks ashore in San Francisco 
read this and raged. By 5 p.m., 60 to 75 
had gathered outside the Examiner build- 
ing on busy Mission Street. A detach- 
ment moved upstairs and marched past 
receptionists into the office of Managing 
Editor W. C. (Bill) Wren. Over a direct 
telephone line to Hearst’s California 
ranch a Marine spokesman demanded. 
(1) a retraction or (2) a second editorial 
giving the Marine viewpoint. Then, amid 
clicking of rival cameras the Marines left. 


Flank Support: Neither pictures nor 
stories of the incident appeared in any 
San Francisco paper the next day. But 
the usually serene Chronicle boiled: “We 
are invited in some quarters to note that 
General MacArthur does not encounter 

. - heart-breaking resistance. We are told 
slyly that because of his superior strategy 
he wins his objectives with comparative 





British Combine 


Front Page House: The once fashionable Hotel. Scribe, in Paris, has become 
Allied news headquarters—the nerve center of all news from the western front. 
Bedrooms have been turned into recording and broadcasting studios, reading rooms | 
into maprooms, and bathrooms into photographic darkrooms. Dara an tia, “aueryl ‘ 
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Adam Thompson installed the first 
bathtub m the U S A. lt was 7 feet 
long, 1.750 pounds, built of mahogaay 
and lined with sheet metal. 


Pal Pioneered, Perfected and Patented the 
Hollow Ground blade—a different, modern 
blade. Shaves with just o “Feather Touch” 
because Pal is flexible in the razor — 
follows facial contours. No need to “bear 
down”. Blades last longer, too. Try them. 
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A Witness, with hands full of literature, leaves a patrol wagon for jail 


ease and with comparatively little. loss. 
This is false . . - 

“To slur the U. S. Marines in one type 
of operation, to draw odious comparisons 
between theirs and the type of operation 
conducted by General MacArthur, is to 
raise a sinister fantasy. To hint that the 
Marines die fast and move slowly on Iwo 
Jima because Marine and naval leader- 
ship in that assault is incompetent is an 
attempt at a damnable swindle of the 
American people.” 

By the end of the week, the Matines 
seemed to have the situation well in 
hand: (1) They had landed 350 words 
of rebuttal at the top of The Examiner’s 
editorial page and (2) they had wrested 
from Hearst an order to kill his offensive 
editorial’ in all papers that had not yet 
printed it. And on Iwo Jima, a Marine 
who dived into a foxhole alongside 
NEWSWEEK’s war correspondent, John 
Lardner, provided an eloquent clincher: 


| “Why the hell,” he asked, “don’t the Japs 


go home?” 


City Editor 


The dust of another shake-up settled 
a new city editor on The Chicago Sun 
last week. Thomas Michelmore was out. 
Paul W. Ramsey, former reporter, chief of 
the state and Washington bureaus, and 
foreign correspondent during nine years 
on The Philadelphia Inquirer, was in. 

Officially, ill health was the reason for 
Michelmore’s exit. But Sun staffmen re- 
called that Michelmore never had pleased 
the front office and that Executive Edi- 
tor E. Z. Dimitman, Ramsey’s ex-boss on 
The Inquirer, brought him west a year 
ago and started grooming him for bigger 
things. 


International 
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Freedom to Proselyte 


Save for the early Mormons, no re- 
ligious sect in American history has been 
more persecuted than Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses. Their nonconformist practices 
(ordinarily they refuse to vote, serve on 
juries, or salute the flag) regularly have 
involved them in litigation or landed 
them in jail. In peacetime they thrived 
on such treatment. 

Since the war, however, the short jail 
terms once served by Witnesses have 
grown into lengthy prison sentences for 
approximately 2,500 men who have re- 

military service. Last week these 
men received aid from leaders of the or- 
ganized religion they had condemned 
as “a racket”: Thirty-two prominent Prot- 
estant, Catholic, and Jewish churchmen 
petitioned Attorney General Francis Bid- 
dle to parole the imprisoned Witnesses 
so they might return to their proselyting 
and, possibly, go to work in war indus- 
tries—though some have been jailed for 
refusing to create war goods. 

Signers of the petition included Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam, president of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America; the Rev. Wilfred Parsons, 
S.J., of Georgetown University; and 
Rabbi Morris Lazaron of Baltimore, Md. 

Incorporated 61 years ago in the United 
States, Jehovah’s Witnesses claim a 
membership of 500, in America and 
several million abroad. Unidentified with 
any denomination, they declare orthodox 
“religion, contrary to. its claim of being 
Christian, has betrayed the peoples right 
into the powers of the demons. 
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ART 


Art in a Graveyard? : 
Associated American Artists, the New 
York which early exploited the re- 








' gion wg of Thomas Hart Benton, 


Grant Wood, and John Steuart Curry, has 
now taken to the Midwest itself. The big- 
gest business in American galleries 
(NEWSWEEK, Sept. .18, 1944) last week 
opened in Chicago the first of many 
projected out-of-New York branches. 
The Windy City welcomed the venture 
with skeptical hospitality. Three thousand 
people, twice the number invited, attend- 
ed the opening Feb. 28. Daniel Catton 


Rich, young director of Chicago’s pro- | 


gressive museum, the Art Institute, sup- 
plied the catalogue foreword: 


“Welcome to Chicago! You have picked 


out a tough city to sell artin. . 

“Someone called Boston ‘the graveyard 
of good plays.’ Chicago is the graveyard 
of good art galleries : . . But you've got a 
good chance to break the jinx.” 

The association... optimistically _ took 
6,000. square feet of floor space on ex- 
clusive North Michigan Avenue and spent 
$50,000 ‘on decorations and equipment. 
Like the New York gallery, the Chicago 
branch will sell oils and water‘ colors at 
from $50 to $5,000, gelatone reproduc- 
tions for $7.50, and etchings and litho- 
graphs at $5 each. 


Something Lit Up 


Ten years ago Nahum Tschacbasov,* 
successful businessman turned -penniless 
artist, held ,his first New York one-man 
show. He had worked for months to 
make the frames and pawned his wife’s 
wedding ring to pay expenses. Four days 
after the show opened, the gallery closed 
down. The occasion was a typical Tschac- 
basov fiasco. . 

But at last the Tschacbasov luck has 
changed. Until three years ago this 45- 
year-old artist had sold exactly two paint- 
ings—to two lawyers. In the last year he 
has sold the almost incredible number of 
more than 100. And from his tenth- 
unniversary show, which opened - this 
week at the Perls Gallery, New York, six 
paintings were spoken for in advance. 
One picture, “Lady With a Fan,” will be 
reproduced in color in the next issue of 
Art News. 

The most suprising angle to the sud- 
den Tschacbasov popularity is the fact 
that his paintings are by no means easy 
to take. Sometimes they flabbergast even 
the artist himself. Of one relatively 
rational specimen, a nude sitting on a 
table, he said recently: “Isn’t that a 
strange thing? You never realize what a 
strange world the individual lives in until 
he expresses himself. That must be in 
me, you know.” 

Tschacbasov’s paintings break all the 
rules. In a single canvas he mixes varying 





*He pronounces it Nah-um’ Chock-bah’-sof. 
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WHEN YOU'RE HAUNTED BY 29 sone We =2 that all have 


to be, done...and while your secretary is free to ward 
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off unnecessary aff Vy 
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relax and talk your problems to your microphone @)) 
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interruptions...you just 





' sending a memo here...an instruction there, and dictating 


a long complicated report Se .-eand when 


the end of the day comes, you're on your way home knowing 


that everything is on record and attended to... Right, 


Mr. Secretary: that's DICTAPHONE* 


Electonit: ition 





The microphone on your desk is the heart of Dictaphone Electronic Dictation. Make 
it your Control Center for executive action. It will help you keep on top of your job. 
Developed in pre-war years and widely used by war-time executives, Dictaphone Elec- 


tronic Dictation is now available for essential uses. Send for new, free descriptive booklet. 


NOTE: Standard Dictaphone dictating machines, without elece 


tronic amplification and telephone recording, are currently being: 
produced and offer outstanding value for general office dictation. 





DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.¥. 
In Canada, Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 86 Richmond Street, West, Toronto 2, Ontarie 


* INE is th i trade-mark of Dictaphone tion, makers of dictating 1 
biratbat re sound rome ording and reproducing equipasen br ca Session said trade-mark, ving oe 
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Set yourself right with 1 to 4 
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Angostura Bitters in water— 
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JSast—because your 
not your head, took the 
[‘S beating. At all druggists. 
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Tschacbasov and paintings: They are hard to take—for years none did 


horizon points, different Scales of sizes, 
and completely unrelated subject matter. 
One joyous painting called “Landscape 
With Pelican” has four suns, a lighthouse, 
a grounded galley ship, sailing ships on 
the sea, and a mammoth bird making 
friends with a tiny, triumphant child. in 
another, a crafty flamingo fetching an 
untroubled fish from the water is as large 
as the mountains behind it. 


The — Chained: Tschacbasov 
acquired the personality that expresses 
itself in these powerful yet tender paint- 
ings the hard way. His life is Dickens 
with a Horatio Alger twist. Born in Baku, 
Russia, he was reared in a tenement in 
the East Side slums of Chicago. Under- 
nourished, mistreated at home where he 


i|- was the eldest of eight children, miser- 


able at school where he spent three years 
in the same grade, Tschacbasov quit and 
went to work at 18. He was 4 feet 8 
inches tall and weighed 63 pounds. Still 
unhappy and restless, he went from job 
to job as messenger boy or bus boy, turn- 
ing over his $2.50 a week pay to his 
father. Whenever the boy was jobless his 
parent threw him out of the -house to 
sleep on a park bench or the roof. Mean- 

ile he had gone back to school at 
— and eventually learned enough to 
enlist in the Navy in the last war as an 
apprentice electrician. 

Back in Chicago after the war, Tschac- 
basov became a bookkeeper, an ac- 
countant, and finally a successful effi- 
ciency expert with his own business. “I 
ate that up,” he confesses. “I had an 


Graphic House 


instinctive, intuitive way of creating 
system. I violated all convention. It came 
to me like art.” 

Art, however, did not come to Tschac- 
basov until 1930. He studied for a year 
with an academic painter before he saw 
his first modern painting. It was a Van 


. Gogh sunset and the impact on him was 


powerful. “I saw something emotional in 
art that I wanted. When I first touched 
oil something lit up in me,” he explains. 

Tschacbasov set out for New York 
and finally for Paris. He tried to study 
with teachers but found that each master 
“spoke of himself.” So he haunted muv- 
seums, drew and painted in all styles, 
experimentin mats aes ng “I burned up 
roll after roll of canvas trying to find 


me... 


The Psyche Freed: Finally, he re- 
turned penniless to America and _ the 
depression. In the fashion of the time 
he became a socially conscious painter, 
turning out bitter, sardonic pictures of 
the Supreme Court and John D. Rocke- 
feller and compassionate pictures of the 
poor.. A prophetic 1936 painting was of 
school children in gas masks fined up 
outside “The Little Red School House.” 

Eventually not only did the depression 
end but psychoanalysis freed Tschac- 
basov from the inner depression of his 
childhood. “When I got rid of repression 
of the subconscious all these things 
started to flow out of me. The knowledge 


I had of art plus the analysis gave me 


the ability to find that deeper emotional 
thread which is universal to all art.” 
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EDUCATION 
Furor Pedanticus 


If it were not that college professors are 
gentlemanly even when they are not being 
scholarly, Halford Lancaster Hoskins, the 
alert and ambitious former dean of the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
at Tufts College, might have felt his ears 
burning last week. For Hoskins, as head 
of a newly organized school of diploma 
with the support of State Department of. 
ficials, is regarded -as threatening to de- 
prive of fees and students staid seaboard 
schools already in the business of training 
diplomats. 

The prospectus of Hoskins’s Forei 
Service Educational Foundation, pu 
lished last spring, gave the vested-interest 
schools no cause for worry. Concerns en- 
gaged in foreign trade were to underwrite 
a Center for Advanced Study of Interna- 
tional Affairs dnd enroll selected employes 
tuition-free. 


Long, Ugly Word: But all did not run 
smoo' for song. Presidents James B. 
Conant of Harvard and Henry M. Wriston 
of Brown resigned from the foundation’s 
board without public explanation. No oth- 
er educators replaced them to balance the 
23 businessmen on the board. Last week 

Iarvard, George Washington, and George- 
town schoolmen told NEwswEeEk why. 

The explanation lies in a single word 
—competition—which educators read into 
a foundation bulletin announcing that 
the center had been shrunk to an adjunct 











to a School of International Studies. Six . 


of the faculty of fourteen were to be’ 


proudly li 
foundation trustees: Joseph C. Grew, Un- 
der Secretary of State, Will L. Clayton, 
Assistant Secretary of State, and Myron 
C. Taylor, Presidential Representative to 
the Vatican. Although they were not iden-: 
tified by title they were known to all. 
Georgetown’s School of Foreign Service 
soon found prospective students asking 
whether it, too, enjoyed government pa- 
tronage and could guarantee graduates 
government jobs. Faculty clubs at George 


f 


Washington, Yale, Princeton, and the Uni- 
versity of P Ivania buzzed at the“ 
competitive nge of the “Hoskins 
School.” 


860, will be increased to 1,500 after the 
war. And in order to meet the demand 
for experts on labor, cultural relations, 
mining, and other technical subjects, the 
department promises to increase great- 
ly the tuition-paid enrollments it al- 
ready maintains in established colleges 
and universities, 














What costs less today than 20 years ago? 


.¢ spite of higher wages, in- 


creased taxes, and greater 
costs for all the 1001 mate- 
rials that go to make a railroad, 
freight costs to the public are 
actually lower today than they 
were 20 years ago. So low, 


that in 1944 a ton of freight 


was carried at an average 
cost of less than one cent a mile. 

How possible? Simply by 
constant improvement in 


operating methods, continued 
research and development of | 
new equipment, and the earn- 
est cooperation of all railroad 
men and women. 


Better and better transporta- 
tion is the continuing aim of 
the Erie and other Railroads. 
For, low cost, mass transpor- 
tation is an essential link in 
bringing the good things of 
American life into every home. 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 








- Brie Railroad 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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ASSURES 
DEPENDABLE PROTECTION 
in TRANSIT and STORAGE 








it’s the All-Purpose Paper 


Felt hats or tractors — sheet steel 
or hairpins — excess machinery in 
storage — goods shipped in open 
cats or in rolls, crates or cases — 
all are protected from moisture 
and dirt by Fibreen. 


Make sure that your products have 
dependable Fibreen protection—to 
assure safety while in storage and to 
prevent losses and 
complaints due to 
exposure in transit. 


Send for a **working’’ sam- 
ple of Fibreen. See how 
tough it isl Keep a few 
rolls in your shipping room. 
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THEATER 


The City Dump 


Lee Sabinson’s production of “Trio” 
was due in New York on Nov. 8, and 
a a to open on Dec. 29. Anticipa- 
ting that the Wales padlock law would 
be invoked against a play dealing with 
Lesbianism, Lee Shubert barred the 
drama from his theaters. Independent 
managers followed suit. 

When the Belasco Theater finally ac- 
cepted “Trio” New York reviewers were 
lukewarm about its merits, but almost 
unanimous in age tes the Dorothy 
and Howard Baker drama dignified rather 
than sensational or salacious. The “Trio” 
box-office take was also unsensational, but 
it had survived for 67 performances when 
last week License Commissioner Paul 
Moss, pronouncing the show “lewd, las- 
civious, immoral,” ordered it closed. The 
theater owners’ fears were justified. 

Moss’s censorship is b precariously 
on a’ technicality. Though New York 
State law makes indecency on the stage 
a misdemeanor, Moss skipped the legal 
procedure by refusal to transfer the 
Belasco’s license from the former lessee 
to the present owners while “Trio” dark- 
ened its door. In setting himself up as a 
one-man censor, the license commissioner 
led with his chin, and the New York 
theater came out of its comer swinging 
from the footlights. ; 
€ Moss’s appeneets landed a haymaker 
at the Hotel Astor where representatives 


* 
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of the theater’s labor, talent, and man- 
agerial groups (including the metropoli- 
tan critics) lined up for action. Roger 
Baldwin, president of the American Civi 
Liberties Union, presided over the stormy 
session which Taughed down Mayor 
Fiorello La Guardia’s defense of Moss— 
delivered by letter, not in person: “[Mr. 
Moss] is only doing his duty. He has no 
power of censorship, and claims none. 
He exercised none. He only passed on an 
application for a theater license.” 
@ Sabinson announced that papers in a 
civil suit for damages of $1,000,000 
would be served on Moss, La Guardia, 
and the city. 
@ Elmer Rice, Pulitzer Prize playwright, 
and Margaret Webster, Shakespearean 
producer, protested by resigning from 
the board of directors of the City Center 
of Music and Drama, pet project of both 
La Guardia and Moss. 
@ Taking his own sideswipe at the self- 
appointed censor, John Chapman of The 
New York Daily News commented on the 
New York premiére at the City Center 
of the Ballet Russe’s “Frankie and John- 
ny”: “License Commissioner Paul Moss 
last night sponsored a dirty show which 
had its bawds, a pimp, and a couple of. 
Lesbians.” The World Telegram followed 
through on the same theme: “Consist- 
ency, thou art indeed a jewel! But not for 
the crown of a self-appointed censor.” 
The next day, observant eyes reported 
that “Frankie and Johnny” had been 
cleaned up, buttoned up, and made al- 
most prissy. 


“Frankie and Johnny’s” erotic eccentricities embarrassed Moss 
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Traditionally indus- 
‘trious New England, 
busy ‘‘workshop’’ ef the 

Atlantic seaboard, a -na- 

| tional leader in per capita 
buying income, a peacetime 
mecca for seashore and 


mountain vacationists — only 
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Cific. Coast on United’s straight, 
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Newsweek 
Don Emilio overcharged Pepsi-Cola 


RADIO 


Azcarraga: Spanish for Tycoon 

‘The chances are that any American 
network broadcasts originating from Mex- 
ico City during the Inter-American Con- 
ference (see page 68) will come from 
station XEW. Currently operating on 
100,000 watts, XEW was, before the war, 
the most powerful commercial station in 
Nerth America, with a power of 250,000 
watts—five times that of any United States 
station. Its leadership is equivalent to its 
wattage, and its success story is also that 
of its owner, Emilio Azcarraga. 





Some Fun: A powerfully built man in 
his 50s, Azearraga with his leonine head, 
large features, and direct manner, is a 
combination of John L. Lewis’s burliness 
and the late Wendell L. Willkie’s charm. 


His radio career began in 1921, when the . 


Texas-educated Mexican and his four 
brothers opened a small station in Mexico 
City. They closed it in 1924, Azcarraga 
explains, because “it was just one of those 
things you operate for fun.” Then, in 
1930, the Azcarraga brothers—this time in 
earnest—opened XEW and several years, 
thereafter, XEQ. Later still, XEW and 
XEQ became the key stations of Mexico’s 
largest radio network, which at present 
includes 117 of the country’s 190 long- 
wave stations. 


The Time Is . .. A major difference 
between Mexican and American radio is 
that the United States has approximately 
seven times as many radio sets per capita 
as Mexico. By comparison, Mexican radio 
is highly centralized: Mexico City has 
some 80 stations (four government- 
owned) out of a countrywide total of 190 
(New York City has 18 of this nation’s 
913). A unique feature may be traced to 
a Mexican clock shortage. Sixteen to 
eighteen hours a day one station broad- 












They will be in the market for electrical 


appliances when available. Thousands of such timely 
facts are in The Journal's recent consumer study. 


SEVEN out of ten Portland home- 
makers say they do not expect big 
changes in appliance design im- 
mediately after the war. Sure, they'd 
like to have the designs of the future 
in their homes, but they’re more con- 
cerned with obtaining good ap- 
pliances just as soon after V-Day as 
possible. They’ve got their feet on 
the ground, money in their pockets, 
and definite ideas about their present 
and immediate postwar buying. 

The Oregon Journal can tell you 
almost all the intimate details of Mrs. 
Portland’s buying habits . . . can 
give you a look at her current and 
postwar shopping list. These details 
came direct from the women of 
Portland themselves. 


Trained interviewers of R. L. Polk 
& Co.’s research staff visited every 
twentieth home in Portland, securing 
information for this down-to-earth 
census of Portland consumers. It is 
the inside story of the buying habits 
of Portland families. It contains 
hundreds of thousands of exciting 
facts about the Portland Market 
... Vital statistics about Portland 
families . . . their buying habits... 
their brand preferences. . . their post- 
war plans! It was made expressly 
for, and is available exclusively 


_ through the Oregon Journal. * 


This study of the Portland Con- 
sumer Market is a yardstick by 
which you can better plan your ad- 
vertising, merchandising and sales 
efforts in Portland, Oregon. You can 
know in advance the potentials of 
this market for your type of product. 

With the Oregon Journal as your © 
advertising medium, you get inten- 
sive coverage in this important area. 





A NEWSPAPER IS PEOPLE! 


People make it! People read it! The Journal 
is Portland's favorite newspaper because 
the people who work on The Journal make it 
so. This newspaper is staffed by folks who, 
as newspaper men and women, have a 
keen appreciation of their responsibility to 
the community. They are people with ideas 
and ingenuity, each day giving their best, 
spending their brains and energy freely, 
serving their fellow citizens by producing a 
first-class newspaper that has the con- 
fidence and admiration of the community. 


ag OURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Afternoon and Sunday 
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Member....Metropolitas 
and Pacific Parade Groups 














Represented by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALB, Inc. 
Wew York, Chicage, Detreit, San Frascisce, Les Angeles 


*A nole on your business letterhead to the advertising director of The Journal or Reynolds- 


Fitzgerald, Inc. will bring you information you desire about the Portland, Oregon Market. 






































any convalescing soldier back two 
months. “Oh, you poor, poor boy. I 
just can’t bear to look at you. Boo- 
hoo-hoo.” This type Army doctors 
would cheerfully throttle. 











The Gloom. Guaranteed to set 


Which kind of Civilian 


are You? 























Home front here. “For days we went without 
butter.” And they wonder why returned fighters are 
sometimes moody. This particular veteran of Saipan 
is wondering whether it was really worth it. 




























' “Ever use your bayonet, Sergeant?” 


This type never fails to ask 
for the gory details so as to 
have something juicy for the 
gang at the club. Can’t under- 
stand why soldiers duck him. 
Thinks they’d like to talk 
about the war. He does. 
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Lady with the saucer eyes. 
Stares at every disabled veteran as 
though he were & sideshow performer. 
This is a very successful method for 
keeping him always reminded of his 
changed appearance. A sure way to 
break down his confidence. 


The Man We Hope Is Yeu. Like 
most civilians he asks no questions, 
weeps no tears. Just treats returned sol- 
diers like people he’s glad and proud to 
welcome back. Realizes they’re more 
able and resourceful citizens than when 
they went away. Makes it his job to 
help get them back into normal civilian 
life. How about you? 
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casts only the time, every minute, inter. 
spersed with 50-second plugs. Discussion 
of politics and religion is barred to com. 
mercial stations in Mexico, though pow. 
erful XEW has one news commentary, 
broadcast with the blessings of the ad. 


ministration. 


The Official Voice: But Emilio Azcar 
raga doesn’t like even that one com. 
mentary. “Politics,” he says, “are very 
touch-me-not.” Of the four government 
stations, two are noncommercial, bent on 
spreading culture, one is a propaganda 
station, and the fourth is.a commercial 
station owned by the Mexican Revolu- 
tionary party. At election time, _ this 
arrangement irks the opposition since the 
party in power allows no one else to 
campaign on the air. 

By and large, Mexican programs are a 
Latin equivalent of American shows. “In 
America,” Azcarraga says, “the soap 
operas emphasize plain talk, simple liv. 
ing. We, perhaps, are a little more noble, 
a little more . . : amorous.” Most famous 
of Mexico’s “amorous” programs is 
XEW’s College of Love, where a lover 
can come to the microphone, plead his 
case to his supposedly listening querida, 
and also win a prize if the studio audi- 
ence judges his (or hers) the most heart- 
felt plea. 

Not only advertisers, but many of this 
country’s programs — quizzes, variety 
shows, and, most popular, the amateur 
hours—have been transplanted  south- 
ward. American music is fairly popular, 
but while Bing Crosby is well known, 
Mexican youth has never even heard of 
Frank Sinatra. However, singing com- 
mercials have moved in on Mexican air, 
though Azcarraga and his associates 
aren’t very fond of them. “Our station 
punished them in the beginning with 50 
per cent overcharge,” Don Emilio beams. 
Even so, Pepsi-Cola bought time, and the 
famous jingle is sung to the same tune- 
in Spanish. 

Pepsi-Cola sin igual 
Un refresco sin rival 
Todo eso y mucho mds 
Pepsi-Cola doble cantidad.* 


Songs on Order: Under Azcarraga’s 
encouragement and direction, XEW has 
created “the most colossal music organiza- 
tion . ... We are a real menace to your 
Tin Pan Alley,” he told NEwsweEex. 
“Every bit of Mexican music in this 
country has started on our station- 
‘Amor, ‘Besame Mucho,’ ‘Maria Elena’.” 
Azcarraga has 60 to 70 composers under 
contract. 

Azcarraga has built an FM transmitter, 





*An English translation: Pepsi-Cola without equal 
A refreshment without rival 


Pepsi-Cola—twice as much. 


The American equivalent: seret-Cale hits the spot 
'welve ounces that’s 8 


be P 
= as much for a nickel 
Pepsi-Cola is the drink fot, 

you. 7 




















yout RED CROSS at’bas sie. 4 


‘To keep at the side of your fighting men, your Red Cross 
must have funds. Contributions from you are the only source 
st 1 Of income. Millions of our men are far from home—how long 
va | they will be there no one knows. They need your Red Cross 
ths | —they must have it! In their name, McCall's joins in an appeal 
“ix | to all Americans to be more gener- 


te | ous than ever now in their support Cie WOW - 
oo of the Red Cross. 
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Painted more than three 
centuriesago,Rembrandt's 
Man in Armor is still a cher- 
ished example of dramatic per- 
fection in the art of portraiture 
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but feels that the time is not yet ripe. As 
for television: “When you are ready,” he 
says, “we are.” 


A New Voice 


Raymond. Moley, whose column Per, 
spective is a regular NEWSWEEK feature, 
turns radio commentator on March 1] 
(Blue, Sunday, 8:15-8:30 p.m., EWT), 
As in his column, Moley will confine his 
comments mainly to the interpretation 
rather than the reporting of news. 

Moley, widely known as a political 
analyst, will occupy the time just vacated 
by Dorothy Thompson, whose sponsor is 
moving her show to Mutual. Thus the 
Blue will continue its policy of wide 
Sunday-night news coverage and analysis, 
with Drew Pearson heard at 7 p.m. and 
Walter Winchell at 9 p.m... 

The new program is Moley’s first 
regular radio stint since 1924, when for 
ten weeks on NBC he analyzed the cam- 
paign developments in the Presidential 
race between Calvin Coolidge and John 
‘W. Davis. Besides his program and 
NEWSWEEK column, Moley writes a tri- 
weekly column for some 50 newspapers 
and is a professor of public law at 
Columbia University. 


-A Double-Take on NBC 


A fortnight ago, the National Broad- 
casting Co. issued an elaborate brochure 
entitled: “For the Improvement of Net- 
work Broadcasting—for the listener, the 
advertiser, and the station.” The bro- 
chure cited four major changes in NBC 
program policy to “enhance the net- 
work’s value to all listeners and . . . adver- 
tisers.” Those who took a quick look were 











Kate’s Army: The Kate Smith Hour 
(CBS, Sunday, 7-8 p.m. EWT) hit a rich 
gag vein last week in Cpl. Harvey Stone 
from the Brooklyn Army Base, a guest. 
He drew such hearty laughs he will be a 
frequent repeater, if the Army says OK. 




















PORTRAIT OF PERFECTION 


If it calls for precision 
handling, let McQUAY- 
NORRIS make it! Our 
knowledge of metals, our 
35 years of experience in 
all phases of automotive 


‘precision-part making are 


the most versatile in the in- 
dustry—and we love tough 
ones! Inquiries are wel- 
come from any industry 


with peacetime plans. 


FOR INGENUITY IN PRECISION 
ENGINEERING...IT’S 


PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 
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~NEW LIGHT ON OLD COMPLAINTS 


Medical Paradox 


Today, doctors in every part of the U.S.A. 
are confronted with a puzzling type of 
’ patient. 


The symptoms: Mental lassitude, exces- 
sive fatigue, erratic digestion, and nervous 
irritability. 

The puzzle: Frequently a thorough physi- 
cal checkup reveals nothing whatsoever 
organically wrong. There is no evidence of 
a specific disease or diseases for which these 
symptoms might be the warning. 


New, yet old 


Although the number of such patients 
has undoubtedly been increased by the 
tension of wartime living, they are not 
actually “new” in kind. They have existed 
since medicine itself—yet today they can 
be seen and diagnosed ,in a new light. 








Food Analyses Showed 
9 out of 10 didn’t get enough vitamins 


§Armed with new facts revealed by scien- 
tific research, the doctor can look for and 
confirm a frequent cause of these symp- 
toms. To the doctor, this cause is known as 
“subclinical avitaminosis”—to the layman, 
it is known as plain “‘vitamin deficiencies.” 


Seldom Single 


Now science has shown that vitamin de- 
ficiencies are seldom single. Lack of one 
vitamin nearly always means a lack of 
several. So a multi-vitamin formula that 
contains all the vitamins known to be needed 
in the diet is often advised. 


Equally important: certain vitamins 
achieve their best effect only in the presence 
of certain minerals. Thus, a multi-vitamin 
formula that contains these minerals as well 
is to be preferred. 


Unlike most vitamin preparations, Vimms 
meet both these requirements. Vimms con- 
tain all the vitamins that Doctors and 


Government 
the diet and the most commonly ‘lacking 
minerals. Vimms meet medical recom- 
mendations for compounding multi-vitamin 
formulas. 












For Buoyant Energy 
Sufficient vitamins—minerals, too 


9 out of 10 


Because they eat three “square” meals 
a day, many people find it hard to believe 
even when told by a doctor that they’re 
not getting enough vitamins and gninerals. 
They mentally associate such deficiencies 
with only the lowest of income groups. 


{But the wide prevalence of these dietary 
deficiencies was again shown recently by a 
study conducted at a world-famous Amer- 
ican technological institute. This study 
showed that 93% of the test cross-section 
—including rich, poor and in-between— 
were not getting really good nutrition. This 
means only about one person in ten was 
getting all the vitamins and minerals he 


S 


Three Daily At Breakfast 
Full benefits gained throughout the day 


should. Thus, wise are all those who take 
Vimms regularly. Vimms are pleasant- 
tasting, have no after-taste. 

The National Research Council has 
adopted Recommended Daily Allowances 
for vitamins and minerals. . 


Three Vimms taken daily —preferably a 
breakfast—will raise the average diet up to 
or above these Recommended Allowances. 


experts agree are essential in 
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- convinced that NBC was acting for the 
-- general good. But second 


_glancers— 
among advertising and rival network men 
—were less charitable. 

They saw in the changes a powerful 
bid on the part of NBC for complete and 
arbitrary control over all the programs on 
its network—control which, if practiced, 
would be highly detrimental to the other 
networks and even a blow to the adver- 
tisers themselves. The four changes: 

@ First, NBC reiterated the discontinu- 
ance of its “abeyance “list.” This means 
that sponsors, waiting for a spot on over- 


_ crowded NBC air, will be taken not in 


turn, but according to which offers the 
best program—a decision to be made by 
the network. 
@ Second, if a sponsor wishes to replace 
one program with another, but retain the 
same time, NBC, again, will “make cer- 
tain that the replacing program shall be 
as interesting and entertaining ...°. or 
more so.” 
@ The third change denies any “artist or 
commercial program representative” the 
right to control any specific time period, 
preventing such a lien as Jack Benny has 
= the 7-7:30 p.m., EWT spot on Sun- 
ay. 
@ Finally, NBC, effective May 1, will no 
longer permit sponsors to call attention to 
their other shows on rival networks. 


Argument and Rebuttal: On changes 
3 and 4, the other networks agreed with 
NBC and inevitably will follow suit. The 
violent disagreement centered on changes 
1 and 2, a disagreement that was already 
full-blown several weeks before the bro- 
chure was issued. The facts, as reported 
by Billboard, were these: NBC wanted 
to get the highly popular Lever Bros. Co. 
business away from CBS (Lux Radio 
Theater and Burns and Allen). To make 
room for those shows on NBC and offer 
attractive time to Lever Bros., NBC want- 
ed to switch several: present programs and 
knock one off the air. But the move was 
stymied, largely because an advertising 
agency, whose clients would have been 
unfavorably affected, made powerful 
threats of retaliation. 

Although the four networks always 
have reserved the right to approve of 
program content, the advertiser, once on 
the air, has been fairly sure of staying so 
long as he paid for his time. But critics 
of NBC point out that, under the new 
policy, NBC can make room on the air 
for a more important client by simply 
declaring a program of poor quality. 

Roy Witmer, NBC vice president in 
charge of sales and chief author of the 
brochure, while admitting that NBC cov- 
ets the CBS Lever business, denied 
charges of any trickery, declaring “we 
have yet to deny our facilities to any ad- 
vertiser . . . We are not starting any 
rough business...” ~ 





®*In 1941, in order to prevent Benny from moving 
to CBS, NBC gave the comedian a personal lifetime 
on on the time, a contract not affected by. the new 
ruling. 
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ew comes a time in every Boss’s life when he must 
“go to bat” for sales. 


Such a time will come in the post-war innings ahead. Then 
the Boss will have to take off his top hat, forget his per- 
sonal preferences for the very dignified striped trousers, cut- 
away coat, and Malacca cane, and be ready to step up to 
the plate with a “Louisville Slugger” over his. shoulder. 


To many Big League business men, Puck-The Comic Weekly 
is a “Louisville Slugger” among publications. : 


its success as a sales producer lies in the attention its fas- 
cinating editorial content receives from the millions. 


No star of baseball, stage or screen has ever had so many 
ardent fans as these world-famous personalities in Puck- 


The Comic Weekly —“‘Jiggs and Maggie,” “Blondie,” “The. 


atzenjammer Kids,” “Barney Google,” ‘Prince Valiant,” 
“Toots and Casper,” ‘‘Flash Gordon,” and “Tippie.” They 
are but a few among Puck’s livable, laughable, lovable char- 
acters—the great all-star cast of the publication field. 


The Boss Goes to Bat 


New York University’s Chairman of the Department of 
Educational Sociology says of the Comics:...“‘Their hold 
on their readers, child and adult alike, reveals that their ap- 
peal is deeply rooted in our emotional nature. Certain it is 
that they have emerged as a major institution of American 
culture. We are but beginning to feel their social impact.”* 


Puck-The Comic Weekly is distributed to more than 6,500,- 
000 families through 15 great Sunday newspapers and is 
read by over 20,000,000 men, women and children every 
week, 


For present sales or institutional efforts, the one-third pages, 
one-half pages and BIG COLOR PAGES available in Puck- 
The Comic Weekly provide the greatest impact on this 
market of the millions. For full information call or write 
Puck-The Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York 
19, N. Y., or Hearst Building, Chicago 6, Ill. Did the offi- 
cials of your company receive the miniatures of Puck-The 
Comic Weekly’s all-star cast? 


*In the Dec., 1944, issue of The Journal of Educational Sociology. 




















Brown Brothers : 
Baker covered the railroad wreck engineered by striking Pullman workers (left) and Coxey’s march on Washington (right) 
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Answer to Asia 


Wilfrid Fleisher’s book, “What to Do 
With Japan,” offers an answer similar to 
that of Owen Lattimore’s in “Solution in 
Asia” (NEwsweEEK, Feb. 26). Though 
he agrees that Japan must be carefully 
watched and guided for at least ten years, 
Fleisher, unlike Lattimore, predicts that 
the forcible removal of the imperial dy- 
nasty and the subsequent establishment 
of a Japanese republic would “lead in the 
quickest possible time to another war.” 
Fleisher looks ahead to the formation of 
a new League of Nations. No country, he 
says, should be allowed to renounce its 
obligations, but “the machinery should be 
. flexible” to provide for change and 
growth in government. (WHAT To Do 
With Japan. By Wilfrid Fleisher. 178 
pages. Doubleday, Doran. $2.) 


Muckraking in Retrospect 


Fifty-one years ago this month Charles 
H. Dennis, managing -editor of the old 
Chicago Record, called a young reporter 
into his office and asked him how soon 
he could start for Massillon, Ohio. The 
youth said: “In ten minutes, if necessary.” 
With that traditional answer, Ray Stan- 
nard Baker began what was to be one 
-of the most distinctive careers in Ameri- 
can journalistic annals, a Career crowned 
this week, at the age of 74, by the 
publication of “American Chronicle,” an 
autobiography that is almost a history of 
the last 50 years in America. 

Young Baker’s first out-of-town assign- 
ment was to look into the goings-on of “a 
queer chap down there in Massillon 
named Coxey.” The mild-looking Coxey, 
a man of medium size “with roundin 
shoulders, an oily face, a straw-color 
mustache, and gold-bowed spectacles,” 
failed, at first, to impress the reporter 
“as a great leader of a revolutionary 
movement.”* But Baker stuck with him 


and with his partner, Carl Browne (who 
reminded Baker of those vendors of 
Kickapoo Indian remedies who used to 
haunt the Chicago lake front), and tried 
his best to understand the motives behind 


> 6. 


Coxey’s “petition in boots.” 


Something Was Wrong: At first young 
Baker thought Coxey’s and Browne’s 
idea of marching on Washington was 
crazy. They planned to demand passage 
of a bill calling for issuance of $500,- 
000,000 Treasury notes as full legal 
tender for all debts, public or private. 
The money was to be used to put Amer- 
ica’s 4,000,000 unemployed at work 
macadamizing roads all over the United 
States. (Was this a prevision of the 
New Deal?) But soon after the famous 
march got under way Baker wrote to 
his managing editor privately: “I am 
beginning to feel that the movement has 
some meaning, that it is a manifestation 
of the prevailing unrest and dissatisfac- 
tion among the laboring classes. When 
such an ugly and grotesque fungus can 
grow out’ so prominently on the body 
politic there must be something wrong. 
The national blood is out of order . . .” 

Baker, along with the cream of New 
York’s by-line reporters, trekked to Wash- 


-ington with Coxey and saw the fiasco- 


like ending of that greatly publicized 
outburst of populism when the marchers 
were arrested for walking on the grass of 
the Capitol. He returned to Chicago in 
une to cover the violence of the Pullman 
strike. 


Baker and Grayson: Reporting this 
bloody battle between nineteenth-century 
capital and labor opened Baker’s already 
questioning eyes. Deeply moved by the 
events that raised Eugene Debs to the 
highest pinnacle occupied by a labor 
leader up to that time and that made 


of Gov. John Altgeld of Illinois the “eagle 
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Culver 


forgotten” of American liberalism, Baker 
inevitably attracted attention in New 
York. There S. S. McClure was already 
remaking the mold of American maga- 
zines. Under the guidance of that erratic 
genius, Baker was soon to take a top 
place among the so-called “muckrakers” 
who helped usher in the administration of 
Theodore Roosevelt and his “big stick.” 

Meanwhile Baker tried to write the 
great American novel—without success— 
and became an almost weekly contributor 
to the blameless pages of The Youth’s 
Companion. Later his love of writing for 
writing’s sake led him to keep a daily 
journal 4 la Thoreau and Emerson and 
made possible his pseudonymous bucolic 
essays which, for nearly 40 years, reached 
an audience that had no truck with his 
tough exposés. Thousands of reople who 
were never moved by the white-hot 
articles 6f Ray Stannard Baker fell under 
the spell of those bee-keeping “essays in 
contentment,” which flowec limpidly 
7 


from the pen of “David Grayson. 
Siding With Wilson: The’ schizo- 


phreniacal Baker, earning a living stink- 
ing out the robber barons and keeping 
peace with himself by walking lonely 
country roads and composing essays 
about their Wordsworthian charm, spent 
nine historically thrilling years beating 
out articles for McClure’s. His colleagues 
were such determined investigators as 
Ida M. Tarbell (whom he greatly ad- 
mired) and David Graham __ Phillips 
(whose great “The Treason of the Sen- 
ate” was a little too rough for Baker’s 
gullet). 

Miss Tarbell, Lincoln Steffens, and Ray 
Stannard Baker—among_ others—helped 
arouse the nation to that point of in- 
dignation against the status quo which 
came to full flower and practical accom- 
plishment under Woodrow Wilson. Bak- 
er, along with thousands of other Ameri- 
can liberals, accepted Theodore Roose- 


*Unwilling to forgo sales to the fans who read his 
bucolic . essays, Baker inserts his David Grayson 
jonym parenthetically in the subtitle of his book. 





























The infinite applications of plastics are reach- 
ing out to embrace every phase of modern life. 
Wearing apparel, household and personal 
accessories, housing, mechanical applinates, — 


transportation fittin 1. glen are advanced in, 


beauty, efficiency and economy by the Plastic. 
Age. This versatile material will take almost 
any form required by product designers. 

In the intricate molding machine the plastic 
bulk is shaped under heat and pressure... and 
pressure is one of the specialized chores of 
hydraulics. The presses and machines of the 


plastics industry are as new as the industry it-* 


self. Improvements are being developed con- 
stantly—to process new materials, to perform 
new functions, and to operate faster and more 
economically. HYCON High Pressure Hy- 
draulic Systems are making a major contribu- 
tion in this expansion and evolution of a 
miracle-working industry. 

Supplying pressures up to 3000 pounds per 





tions—to cont: nas actuate machine a. 
ant presses, dump-truck lifts, materials-han- 


~Fling mechanisms and remote-control circuits. 


They will operate brakes, clutches and steer- 
ing devices of heavy vehicles, test high-pres- 
sure apparatus, and have many potential uses 
in plant operations. Let HYCON ‘engineers 
and hydraulic specialists assist you in solving 
your problems of actuation—in applying ad- 
vanced techniques to new requirements of 
production. Write for complete information. 


LET'S FINISH THE JOB... BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


igh -Phessue Wyduaulic 


Patenved—Manufactured only by The New York Air Brake Company 


Z 








¢ 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17. N.Y. 





FACTORIES: WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE NEW YORK AIR BRAKE CO. 








This emergency vessel is another piece of 
military equipment on which BEAD CHAIN 
is used. A typical application is the retainer 
chain on the boat’s binnacle. It keeps the 
cap for the light connection securely at hand. 


Kinkless BEAD CHAIN is used on countless 
other wartime units to keep important ‘re- 
movable parts from being lost. It will serve 
this and other new and different functions 
on peacetime products after the war. 


BEAD CHAIN IS A MULTI-SWAGE PRODUCT 
MULTI-SWAGE is the most economical method of producing small metal parts to close toler- 
ances without waste. Most electronic tube contacts today are made by MULTI-SWAGE. 
Our Research and Development Division will help in the engineering of postwar products. 










THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
MOUNTAIN pain AND STATE STREETS, BRIDGEPORT 5, CONN. 
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Brown Brothers 


Baker, the muckraker 


velt. For a time Baker worked closely 
with him. But the reporter soon saw a 
surface quality to the Rooseveltian re- 
forms and in the end, although reluctant- 
ly, he became a camp follower of the 
president of Princeton who, the first time 
Baker ever heard him speak, had the 
temerity to tell the elder-J. P. Morgan 
where he got off. 

Baker started out as no blind worship- 
per of the dour, Presbyterian Wilson— 
Baker himself was of that staunch puri- 
tanical faith—but through long years of 
close association with him, both as do- 
mestic reformer and would-be remaker 
of the world, he became one of Wilson’s 
warmest defenders. 


Reporter in Europe: Baker wrote 
many articles showing the progress. of 
the New Freedom, but it was not until 
the outbreak of war in Europe that 
Wilson called upon him officially to aid 
the cause. In 1918, at Wilson’s sug- 
gestion, Baker roved Europe as an agent 
of the State Department. All his reports 
were sent to the President. Because of 
his old friendship with Debs and other 
labor leaders, Baker was able to send 
back reports upon the working classcs 
of Europe which no other ambassador, 
official or otherwise, was able to ob- 
tain. 

Caught in Europe by the Armistice 
and longing to return to his Graysonesque 
existence on his Amherst, Mass., farm. 
Baker was shanghaied to organize th: 
press department at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference. A trained reporter and fearless 
newspaperman, Baker struggled vainly 
against the stubbornness of Wilson and 
the selfish recalcitrance of Clemenceau 
and Lloyd George to let the world—or 
rather, the democracies—know what w.: 
going on in that feverish maelstrom 
whence came the Treaty of Versailles. 

Baker’s frank recital of the grim days 
in Paris, and of the grimmer days when 
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Baker, the autobiographer 


the stricken Wilson fought so desperately 
to stop the minority which kept America 
out of the League of Nations, is one of 
the most thrilling accounts of that historic 
period ever penned. Its freshness comes 
mainly from the private journal he kept 
at that time. 

Shot through with penetrating analyses 
of men and events, written with the 
unpalsied hand of an old but vigorous 
reporter, “American Chronicle” takes its 
place beside the best American auto- 
biographies. It supplements such books 
as “The Education of Henry Adams” 
and Lincoln Steffens’s “Autobiography.” 
Even the sometimes Elbert Hubbardish 
passages about Ray Stannard Baker's 
adventures in contentment with his alter 
ego David Grayson do not rob this book 
of very. great. interest. (AMERICAN 
CuronicLE. By Ray Stannard Baker. 
531 pages. Scribners. $3.50.) — 


Mystery Week 


REMEMBERED Deatu. By Agatha 
Christie. 209 pages. Dodd, Mead. $2. 
Only a second-rate Christie, this book 
revolves around a table in a London sup- 
per club where Rosemary, the young 
wife of stuffy George Barton, dies of 
poisoned champagne. Some _ orthodox 
mystery readers: will feel that the au- 
thor has fudged a little on the Marquis 
of Queensberry rules for crime fiction 
weet the time comes to reveal the crim- 
in . # 
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“Guess we'll have to put Gallagher 


in capital letters after all!” 
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The Smyth brothers are on the horns 
of a dilemma furnished by their junior 
partner, name of Gallagher. 

Gallagher, it would appear, has the 
situation—and the Smyth brothers— 
well in hand. There must be a good 
reason why the Smyths are willing to 
blot their sacred escutcheon with the 
name GALLAGHER in capital letters. 
There is—a very good one. 

The alert and resourceful junior 
partner has ‘at his fingertips facts on 
the populations of 123,000 U. S. cities, 
towns, and crossroads, their banking 
setup and available transportation 
facilities, their trading centers, their 
marketing potentials, and many other 


data essential to efficient sales manage- 
ment, in graphic, easy-to-use form. 
Yes, like many a smart sales engi- 


‘neer, Gallagher has learned to rely 


implicitly on his indispensable Rand 
M¢Nally Commercial Atlas and Mar- 
keting Guide. Not only does it con- 
tain a dependable source of up-to-date 
information, marketing statistics, and 
maps, but it serves Mr. Gallagher as 
a wellspring of postwar sales ideas. 
The 1945 edition of this valuable 


Rand M@Nally publication will soon . 


be available. Copies may be obtained, 
without obligation, for examination 
by business organizations. Write today 
to insure your receiving an early copy. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Cslallshed 1566 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO ‘+ WASHINGTON 
Schoolbooks « School Maps + Children’s Books « Road Maps 
Travel Folders « Tickets » Coupon Books « Maps « Atlases 
‘Globes «Bankers Monthly - Bankers Directory 


















ILERS FOR ‘45 
@ Commercial truck trailers, too, 
have been cut by WPB’s recent order 
freezing increases in the production 
of durable civilian goods. ... In an- 


nouncing its latest total production 
program for the year © ’ 
thg 


















PROBLEM: 





Fleet Owner, January 1945 


EXXIKIA Use Trailmobile’s 
Nationwide Service 

























To Help You Keep Equipment Rolling there are now 60 
Trailmobile Servicenters strategically located to deliver fast, . 
A\l expert service and repair on all types and makes of trailers. 























Factory-Standard Service — from 
Coast to Coast. Highly skilled trailer - 
mechanics under the supervision of fac- 
tory-trained specialists work to stand- 
ards set up by the Trailmobile factory. 


Standard Factory Parts Used. Every 
Servicenter carries an adequate stock of 
standard factory replacement parts to 
facilitate repair and maintenance. 






Prevent Serious Lay-ups ... keep operating costs 
down by the regular use of Trailmobile Servicenter ~ 
facilities. We'll send up-to-date list for ready refer- 
ence upon request. 

The Trailmobile Company, Cincinnati 9, Ohio; 
Berkeley 2, California; Charlotte, North Carolina. 


RAILMOBILE 











Trailmobile re 
Plant, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Commercial Trailers for War and Peace « The Vital Link in Flexible Transportation 
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Sad Sack Eddie 


A seaworthy performance by Eddie 
Bracken, a pleasant score and some smart 
specialty numbers manage to turn the 
tide in favor of Paramount’s “Bring on 
the Girls.” The girls help, too. 

As one Jay Newport Bates, he is a sad 
sack, saddled with a $200,000,000 in- 
heritance. and a steady succession of 
fiancées who never love him for himself 
alone. When Jay joins the Navy in search 
of peace and anonymity, his lawyers send 
a junior partner (Sonny Tufts) into the 
service after him to protect their gullible 
gold mine. Nevertheless, Jay wanders 
into a Miami night club one night and 
walks out with a gold-digging cigarette 
girl (Veronica Lake). 

These days any multimillionaire might 
be happy to marry a girl with a trayful 
of cigarettes, but the authors have other 
plans for Bracken. Tufts eventually in- 
herits Miss Lake; Bracken settles for 
Marjorie Reynolds. Even in rosy Techni- 
color the plot looks pallid; but whenever 
it reaches the point of collapse, Director 
Sidney Lanfield revives it with a song- 
and-dance ' transfusion. 







To Hell in a Hansom Cab 


It was one thing for Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer to trump up modern clothes for 
Oscar Wilde’s engaging fantasy, “The 
Canterville Ghost.” It is something else 
again for the same studio to attempt a 
serious treatment of Wilde’s novel, “The 
Picture of Dorian Gray,” with the only 
excisions those indicated by a reasonable 






Dorian Gray examines his soul eee 
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regard for the family trade and the Hays 
office. For this ticklish compromise, cred- 
it the studio with more courage than 
' horse sense. 
die How the average moviegoer will react 
art # to “Dorian” is anyone’s guess. Why the 
the ff strange tale was ever considered Holly- 
On § wood material is another. The handsome 
Dorian is painted by the artist Hallward 
sad and wishes that he could retain. his 
m- § youth while the portrait ages in his 
of § stead. He gets his wish. Thereafter, Dor- 
self @f ian falls in love with a music-hall enter- 
rch §f tainer and, almost simultaneously, under 
ond the unwholesome influence of Lord Hen- 
the ry Wotton, who fancies himself both as 
- cynical puppeteer and innocent bystand- 
ets er. 
ind The screen adaptation, however, is 
tte almost too subtle in suggesting Dorian’s 
degradation in the fleshpots of London. 
ght Though the aging playboy retains his 
ful youth and his portrait becomes a hideous 


her picture of corruption, all the paying cus- 
in- tomer can tell about Dorian’s unidenti- 
for fied sins is that, impeccably attired in 
- tails and with the complacent dead-pan 
ver of an 18-year-old, he visits back-street 
tor joints at night. This Haysian reticence 
1g- makes for a certain amount of bafflement 


and, eventually, tedium. 


Wan Hero: At its most impressive, 
“The Picture of Dorian Gray” represents 
a stunning combination of décor and 
costumes, designed with a fine feeling 
for the period. The cast is thoughtfully 
chosen. Hurd Hatfield, a newcomer from 
the Broadway stage, is wanly handsome 
and perturbed as the sinner who finally 
stabs his portrait to the heart and saves 
his soul. Angela Lansbury as his music- 
























... Angela Lansbury is his soul mate 















































YOU EVER TASTED 


Mild and mellow beyond compare 
—with just a whisper of the grain 
in its taste—Mount Vernon is 
winning new laurels every day. 
Old friends of Mount Vernon 
are enthusiastically proclaim- 
ing it the mildest Mount 
Vernon they ever tasted. 
New friends say it’s about 
the smoothest rye whiskey 
that ever passed their lips. 
Try it soon and see if 


you don’t agree. 


. 86.8 Proof — 
49% Grain Neutral Spirits 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS -PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
































You'll like every move made 
at this great modern hotel. . 
When you arrive in New York 
your most strategic move is 
to The Taft. We've planned 
for your comfort, and our 
low rates provide economy! 
2000 ROOMS, SATH AND RADIO 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 


TAFT 


htonse NEW YORKis 
TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 


GING & BING MANAGEMENT 








































Ask “G-I Joe” / 
where Kirstens Go! 
Ask overseas “G-I Joe” where Jf 


Kirsten pipes have gone, and .4@ 
he'll say “They’re being smoked 
in fox holes and on shipboard 
e «in planes, tanks and pill 
boxes. Kirstens help fight- / 
ing men relax during off- /f; 
hours ... help combat // 
boredom at remote out- 
posts... aid recovery fi * 

at base hospitals. _ When 


conditions 
permit, the 
cool-smoking 
Kirsten will 
‘/ again be avail- 

able at leading 


THE i; y 
e VV, 
“RADIATOR PIPE 
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hall sweetheart and Lowell Gilmore as 
the worried artist are excellent. But clos- 
est to the Wildeian original is George 
Sanders as the evil Lord Henry. 

“When one is in love,” says Lord Hen- 
ry, “one always begins by deceiving one’s 
self, and one always ends by deceiving 
others . . . Never marry at all, Dorian. 
Men marry because they are tired; wom- 
en, because they are curious; both are 
disappointed . . . Pleasure is Nature’s 
test, her sign of approval. When we are 
happy we are always good, but when we 
are good we are not always happy.” 

Although Dorian Gray pays for his 
sins in the end, the film, palpably, is not 
pap for the kiddies. It is, however, an in- 
teresting experiment for adults. 


Confusion in Berlin 


Warner Brothers’ “Hotel Berlin” is a 
frantic “Grand Hotel” with a war on. The 
film has the advantage of a head start on 
the foreign correspondents, an exploitable 
title, and. additional impetus as a cine- 
matic curiosity because it is Faye Emer- 
son’s first screen appearance since she 
was married to Brig. Gen. Elliott Roose- 
velt. All this, however, is hardly enough: 

In the formerly plush Hotel Berlin, ci- 
vilians, army officers, and Gestapo are 
aware that it is later than they had 
thought. Prominent in a bedlam of fear 
and-lost causes are an underground lead- 
er (Helmut Dantine), an actress (Andrea 
King) who is favored by a Prussian 
general (Raymond Massey), and a flighty 
blonde (Miss Emerson) billed noncom- 
mittally as the hotel’s hostess. She does 
well enough. 

On paper, the cast, which includes 
Peter Lorre, George Coulouris, Henry 
Daniell, and Alan Hale, is a superior one. 
Nor do the Warners forget to sound off 
significantly now and then, particularly 
in showing a group of fanatic Nazis about 
to embark for Argentina, en route to the 
United States, where they’ are to work 
toward a bigger and better world war. 
Unfortunately, both the cast and the 
potential message of “Hotel Berlin” are 
eyemoet by a cluttered and confusing 
plot. 





Faye Emerson, hostess, and Nazi guest 


For sale 
- only in 
U.S.A. 


For beards as tough as copper wire, here’s 
the answer to shaving comfort. Kit includes: 
Durham T-type razor, five famous Durham- 
Duplex heavy-duty, hollow-ground blades, 
strop outfit for economy and smoother shaves 
every time, shave stick and comb. A bargain 
in de luxe shaving equipment. If dealer can’t 
supply, send $2 direct. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., MYSTIC, CONN. 




















PO 
“He’s doubled his produc- 


tion by using Marlin Blades!” 


| Marlin double adge blades 18 ‘for 25c. Guaranteed 
by The Marlin Firearms Company, New Haven, Conn. 





Freed Rodi Corporation © New Y 
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O’Donnell: The RAF’s musical ace 





MUSIC 


RAF Goes C-D-E-F-G 


Although not widely publicized in this 
country, the Royal Air Force has some- 
thing else to be proud of besides being 
the few to whom so many owe so much. 
It is the RAF Band and Symphony Or- 
chestra of 110 non-fliers who have done 
a magnificent: job of bringing music to 
fighting men-to tired pilots at airdromes 
in England, to the wounded in Scottish 
hospitals, and to American’s GI's on the 
European front. . 

The RAF orchestra was also the first 
in Great. Britain to bring regular sym- 
phony concerts to war-plant workers. In 





addition ‘to programs ‘over the British: 


Broadeasting Corp. and the American 
Forces Network. (for GI’s in Europe), 
the RAF’s musical. members have also 
done background .music for such British 
documentary films as “Target for To- 
night” ‘and “Malta, G.C.” . 
Since last December, the band and or- 
chestra ‘have been touring the United 
' States at the invitation of the Army Air 
Forces—which in turn sent the official 
AAF Band under Capt. George Howard 
to play in England. The visit has 
not been for paying audiences; as abroad, 
it has played for war workers, injured 
servicemen, and War Bond purchasers 
and salesmen; Last week, the band wound 
up a 27-city trip from coast to coast with 
a concert for vohinteer bond sellers at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York. 


Musical Aces: As last week’s concert 
proved, the RAF musicians are not lim- 
ited to strictly “band” arrangements. 
Though the nucleus of the organization 
is the official RAF Military Band_of 70 
members, it is augmented to a full sym- 











FORTY MILLION CITRUS TREES in America’s West and 


‘Southwest have gone to war! 


, Here in this land of friendly soil and sunshine grow year- 
round crops of oranges, lemons, grapefruit, and limes for fortify- 


ing wartime diets of our own country and our allies. 


And from these Groves of War come great supplies of con- | 
centrates, citric acid, essential oils and other citrus products for 
our-armed forces—including citrus juice that fights the fatigue 
of our combat troops and sharpens the vision of our night- 
flying pilots. 

You of the citrus industry are doing a grand job for America! 
We of the Santa Fe are proud of the part we have in serving you. 
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phony orchestra of 110 for concert 
pieces. The personnel, who range in age 


THE ROnOn aay SELF-MEASURING | from 23 to 48, come from all parts of 


the British Empire and include many 

CELLUL fon nD) of Britain’s finest musicians. In the string 

section, for example, are members of 

ners epommyernpp erie: om omswnenig cae assur three of England’s top string quartets— 

; Re, oe oe the Griller, the Blech, “and the Hirsch. 

The piano soloist is Leading Aircraftman 

Denis Matthews, 23, one of the best of 

the younger British pianists. The assist- 

ant conductor, 28-year-old Pilot Officer 

John Hollingsworth, was assistant to Dr. 

—— Malcolm Sargent (NEwsweEEk; Feb. 26) 

eee”, ae ’ some four years ago and at 21 was the 

accu vi a youngest British conductor ever to lead 
the London Symphony. 

Wielding a firm hand over seasoned 

bandsmen and newer members alike is 

Wing Comdr. R. P. O'Donnell, a tall, 

bluff, 60-year-old Briton of Irish descent 

who has been leading British service 

bands for 86 years, having served in the 

infantry, cavalry, and Royal Marines. Di- 

rector of music aboard the royal yacht 

Victoria and Albert for twelve years 

after the last war, he was made a Mem- 

ber of the Royal Victorian Order (for 

personal service to the King of England). 

















JUST THE TAB FOR INDEXING YOUR 
stock kecons MM surveys MIME rorrrouos 


FLAGS EVERY KEY REFERENCE 
AND GIVES YOU FINGERTIP CONTROL 


Why waste time fussing and fumbling when you 
want specific information from records, books, cat- 
alogs, etc. Index your material with U-Mak-A 
tabs and see how quickly and easily they put key 
references at your fingertips. 


U-Mak-A Index Tabs are readily applied. Avail- 
able in three types: Strip Type (comes in 7 colors), 
Shield Type (comes in 5 colors) and Indexed Type. 
Made to rigid, exacting specifications for long and 
continuous service. See how well U-Mak-A Index 
Tabs can serve you. Visit or phone your Globe- 
Wernicke dealer or write to 


GLOBE-WERNICKE CO., Nerwoed, Cincinnati 12, Ohie 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Fairy Tale Come True: Little 72- 


D) e 4 
oe year-old Tatiana Drowne knew the old 
e J | els eg A r 8) ] C ke : Russian story of “The Golden Cock- 
erel” because her mother, Tatiana Bal- 
U-MAK-A INDEX TABS ‘koff Drowne (left), had translated it for 
ary be Mah on her into English. But last week Tatiana 
saw it come to life when the Met... 
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BEETHOVEN: SYMPHONY No. 7 In A 
Major. Eugene Ormandy and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. Columbia. Five 12- 
inch records in album, $5.50. This re- 
cording, and the Tchaikovsky Sixth re- 
viewed below, are the first new serious 
music albums to be released since Co- 
lumbia and Victor settled with Petrillo. 
Too, this particular Beethoven album 
marks. the Philadelphia Orchestra’s first 
appearance on the Columbia label (it 
was formerly a Victor product). Well 
worth considering, especially if you own 
a record player with a wide range, but 
if you're seeking a Beethoven Seventh, 
don’t forget the Toscanini rendition. 


TcHaikovsky: SyMPpHony No. 6 In B 
Minor. Artur Rodzinski and the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony. Columbia. 
Five 12-inch records in album, $5.50. 
Like the Beethoven Seventh, the exquisite 
“Pathétique” is probably already well es- 
tablished in most collectors’ libraries, but 
Columbia feels, with some justification, 
that its catalogue is weak in these two 
standards. Have a listen, by all means. 








. . . used her mother’s translation for a 
tevival of Rimsky-Korsakoff's “Le Coq 
fOr.” Although the new version left 
much to be desired as opera, 19-year- 
old Patrice Munsel as the Queen of 
Shamakhan (above) stole the show with 
@ figure a-sultan would surely approve. 
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Controls mean 
Better Heating 


Good heating means adequate heat at a 
reasonable price—rooms that are always 
comfortably warm... Nocold waves... 
no sudden rushes of heat ... no waste of 
rationed fuel. 


The logical answer to overheating and 
underheating; the logical answer to fuel 
waste is control—control that delivers the 
right amount of steam to each radiator. 


Webster Moderator SystemsofSteamHeat- 
ing are “Controlled-by-the- Weather.” An 
Outdoor Thermostat automatically ad- 
justs the delivery rate of heat to agree 
with changes in outdoor temperature 

rough accurate orificing, all radiators 
receive steam at the same time, in varied 
quantities as needed. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


. Sevenoutof ten large buildings in America 
(many less than ten years old) can get up 
to 33 per cent more heat out of the fuel 
consumed! ... Heating Engineers sur- 
veyed thousands of buildings to give own- 
ers an accurate estimate of the extra-heat- 
per-unit-of-fuel to be achieved with proper 
controls, Write today for “Performance 
Facts”. Address Dept. NW-3. 





Small Control Cabinet of the Webster EH-10 Moder- 
ator System. It can be used to automatically operate 
a motorized valve in steam mains, or directly control 
burner or stoker of your boiler. Used chiefly for 
the small and medium size building. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam_Heating 
Representatives in principa] Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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Reparations for Whom? 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


One result of requiring Germany 
to pay reparations “in kind” will be a 
multiplication of the applicants for a 
share. The nations will line up at the 
door of the peace conference like 
housewives at a butchershop with a 
new supply of steak. There will be 
need for much policing to prevent dis- 
order in the queue. 

Hollanders have proposed a “mile- 
by-mile” claim which would annex 
from Germany land equal in area to 
that floodgd by the Germans in the 
war. The Dutch say that the flooded 
land will be useless for years 
to come. German residents 
of the ceded territory would 
be transferred to Germany. 

Yugoslavs and Greeks will 
want not manpower or ter- 
ritory, but agricultural and 
handicraft tools from Ger- 
many. 

Denmark, Norway and 
other sea-faring nations will 
claim a share in what is 
left of the German merchant 
marine to replace losses to German 
submarines. 

Polish claims will present a prob- 
lem almost as complicated as_ her 
boundary question. Her claim is cer- 
tainly founded on a vast amount of 
destruction. 

France will claim restitution of 
looted and devastated property. If 
France controls the Ruhr, a problem 
similar to that in Silesia will emerge. 
German goods for Russia and other 
claimants will have to be turned out 
under French supervision. 


The reconciliation of British and 
Russian claims on Germany will take 
plenty of diplomacy. The British in- 
terest in what is done with Germany 
differs in an essential respect from 
that of Russia. Britain has suffered 
cruelly from V-weapons—a form of 
warfare still in its primitive form. The 
capacity of Germany to perfect and 
produce such weapons must be de- 
stroyed if England is to live. That 
means that the British interest is not 
so much in German products or Ger- 
man manpower as it is in German im- 
potence. England’s critical need for 
an expanded foreign trade means, 
moreover, that she will require pro- 
tection from German economic com- 
petition. 

Russia is measurably concerned 





with Germany’s military impotence, 
but her interest is in a productive in- 
dustrial Germany turning out the prod- 
ucts needed in Russia. Russia made 
great military sacrifices to capture the 
Rumanian oil fields intact. Care has 
been taken not injure the Silesian in- 
dustrial competition in this generation, 
at any rate. Her concern is the capac- 
ity of Germany to produce for Rus- 
sia now. . 


Last, but certainly not least, what 
is the interest of the United States in 
all this? President Roose- 
velt, in his report to Con- 
gress, did not go beyond a 
mere statement that repara- 
tions in kind would be ex- 
acted. He did not indicate 
that we shall claim repara- 
tions for ourselves. He also 
failed to mention the idea 
of reparations in manpower. 
But our influence in the 
reparations commission 
which will work in Moscow 
will be important. It may even be 
decisive, considering the conflicting 
claims of all the other Allies. 

Since our government has not yet 
indicated what it has in mind as to 
our claims, it seems-probable that we 
shall ask little in material reparations. 
Our concern is mainly in a stable and 
peaceful Europe and that includes a 
thoroughly harmless Germany. We 
shall have important trading relations 
with Russia, but these will hardly be 
impaired by the materials given to 
Russia by Germany. The Russians will 
get free machinery from Germany, but 
that machinery will be less efficient 
than what they can buy from us. And 
Russia will have ample raw materials 
to pay us back. ; 

An expanding Russian industry will 
hardly provide serious competition for 
us for many. years. So our chief in- 
terest in the whole problem of repara- 
tions will be to conciliate conflicts 
among our Allies and in the distribu- 
tion of what Germany is able to give 
to compensate, however inadequate- 
ly, those nations which have seen at 
firsthand their industries, homes and 
natural resources beaten into ruin. In 
the long run we shall, if we do this 
with patience and generosity, win a 
material as well as a spiritual reward. 
For our ultimate interest is in trade 
with those Allies in a peaceful world. 
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Studebaker is mighty proud of this 


father-and-son war team 


The sergeant’s father has been busy 
helping assemble aircraft engines at 
Studebaker—A veteran of over 32 years’ 
Studebaker employment, this head of the 
Kowalski family has two sons in the Amer- 
ican Army—Edward in England—Roman, 
his former Studebaker team-mate, in India. 


YOUR WAR BONDS HELP 
KEEP AMERICA STRONG 


Although half the world apart, 
they’ re still “working together’ 


HERE’S a lot more difference 

between India and Indiana than 
is represented by spelling and 
geography. 

No one knows this better than 
U. S. Army Sergeant Roman Ko- 
walski, now “sweating it out” as a 
radio operator in the steaming CBI 
theater, thousands of miles from his 
comfortable home in South Bend. 

Until September, 1942, when he 
entered the armed forces, this young 
man had been a team-mate of his 
father on a Studebaker automotive 
assembly line. And the two have 
continued to “work together” for 
victory because the father has been 


busy building Wright Cyclone en- 
gines for the Flying Fortress in a 
Studebaker Aviation Division plant. 

One reason for the exceptional 
endurance of Studebaker cars and 
trucks is the quality of the crafts- 
manship which Studebaker’s fam- 
ily teams have made their life work. 

The same high standards will 
serve you faithfully in finer new 
Studebakers after the war is won. 


Awarded To All we Studebaker Plants 


PEACETIME BUILDER OF FINE CARS AND TRUCKS 
Wartime builder of Wright Cyclone engines for the Boeing 
Flying Fortress —heavy-duty Studebaker military trucks — 
the Army's versatile Weasel personnel and cargo carrier. 
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a best seller...through the years 


When you open a great book—or a bottle 


of great whiskey like Seagram’s 7 Crown Most PLEA SING Topay, 
9 


Tomorrow AND ALWAYS | 


é 


—you know that real pleasure awaits you 
-..On every page...in every sip! 
® 
War has brought great changes to many things 
... but not to Seagram’s 7 Crown. 

The inimitable flavor and incomparable 
mellowness that made it a pre-war best seller are all 
there. The“authors” of Seagram’s 7 Crown are 
proud to say that —in every respect — 

“this is a whiskey of true pre-war quality.” 


Seagram's chee J Coun 


Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Bldg., New York 





